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HE President has fortunately dissociated 
himself from the reported billion-dollar 
naval program so that instead of being 
considered abroad as the settled program of the 
Administration, it may well be felt to be still 
tentative. This program, prepared in the Navy 
Department, is not really as imposing as scare head 
streamers in some of our newspapers would like 
to make it appear. Nevertheless, if carried out in full 
it would rank second only to the 1916 program, 
and is certainly not one to be entered upon “in- 
advisedly or lightly.” Its size is sufficient to enforce 
the demand for a settled naval policy on the part 
of the United States, because policy should direct 
the program — not vice versa. 

Parity with Great Britain is not such a policy; it 
is merely a tacit recognition that neither of the 
Anglo-Saxon powers considers the other as a 
potential enemy. We need vessels of certain types 
for certain purposes; Great Britain needs other 
types for other purposes; to apply the strait-jacket 
of “absolute parity” to either power would be a 
serious embarrassment to both. 

Navies are the one form of armament which can- 
not be put together overnight. It takes from three 


to five years to construct a modern warship; the 
technical and tactical training of personnel cannot 
be mastered in “ten easy lessons”; naval strategy 
cannot be extemporized or naval bases created out 
of hand. For example, our 1916 naval program, 
which would have given us supremacy by 1925, 
was formulated to meet the emergency created by the 
Twenty-One Demands of 1915, by the British block- 
ade and the German submarine campaign. By the 
time the vessels were nearing completion the emer- 
gency had passed and most of them were scrapped. 

Statesmanship is at the basis of naval policy. 
Naval construction, as Mr. Carter points out in his 
article in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT, rests 
on political conditions. Owing to an overwhelmingly 
adverse strategic position and the most stable 
political conditions, the North Atlantic is not an 
immediate concern of American naval policy. One 
theatre of our naval policy is the Caribbean, still 
the scene of considerable commercial and economic 
rivalry. The chief element of political instability, 
however, seems to lie in eastern Asia, where the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan have 
important commercial and political interests, and 
where China — not to mention Soviet Russia — is 
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in a turmoil from which anything may emerge. The 
fact that American cruisers must count on ability 
to operate in Pacific waters, far from protected bases 


and fueling depots, will determine only the type of 


vessel constructed. On the Administration’s con- 
ception of our legitimate commercial and political 
interests in eastern Asia and of the nature of 
the opposition to those interests must depend the 
numbers of ships which we construct and the 
nature of the operations for which they are com- 
missioned. This calls for a clearer formulation of our 
naval policy than has yet been advanced. 


Segregating the Germ of Crime 


Nn SMITH has made a valuable suggestion in 
proposing that the duty of sentencing felons 
be taken from the hands of judges and given to a 
board of psychiatrists. The board would be com- 
posed of the best available psychiatrists, criminol- 
ogists, and alienists, who would be compensated 
with salaries as large as any paid by the State of 
New York today. They would keep the felon under 
observation for an indefinite period after his con- 
viction, and from their findings would decide what 
was to be done with him. They would determine 
whether he went to prison or to an insane hospital; 
whether the sentence should be brief or long. Pos- 
sibly they would have the power to impose or with- 
hold the death penalty. The whole plan suggests 
that criminals are to be treated as psychopathic 
cases rather than as willful offenders. 

This is an idea in keeping with progressive thought, 
but one which needs a good deal of development 
before it can find practical application. Important 
details of the plan must be worked out. An incredu- 
lous public must be convinced that the alienist 
is entitled to a place beside the judge. Legal difficul- 
ties must be overcome. Al confesses himself that an 
amendment to the State constitution will be re- 
quired if the plan is to be put through. 

The governor has recommended that the State 
crime commission make an exhaustive study of the 
matter and sound out public opinion. He has sug- 
gested that the commission seek an appropriation 
for this purpose from the Legislature. It is to be hoped 
that the commission will give the plan a careful 
hearing, and that the Legislature will not be pusil- 
lanimous when it comes to providing funds. The plan 
is not for immediate adoption, but is deserving, 
nevertheless, of serious attention. The governor is 
to be congratulated for putting it forward. 


Washing Prohibition’s Linen 


1 ae Anti-Saloon League, leaderless since the 
death of Wayne B. Wheeler and weary after 


fruitless searching for the teetotaler’s millennium, is 
staggering along in a way alarming to its sponsors. 


Even while it beats the drum and passes the hat in its 
$10,000,000 drive, backers are beginning to wonder 
where it is going. Mr. Kresge’s munificence is heart- 
ening but not curative, for something besides funds 
will be required if the League is to retain a semblance 
of prestige. Thus it is that the Christian Century, 
a nondenominational journal of religion, calls for a 
“threefold housecleaning,” promising that if a 
broom is not used unsparingly the churches of the 
country “will be forced to turn away from this 
organization and find some other method through 
which to express their devotion to the prohibition 
cause.” The magazine demands that the League 
“restudy and readjust its policies,” “renounce all 
its dubious political commitments,” and “have a 
change in the personnel of its leadership.” It attacks 
the League for having sponsored the notorious 
Marshall bill which was snowed under in a recent 
Ohio election, and for indorsing and defending its 
indorsement of Frank Smith in IIlinois. It accuses 
the League of having brought the prohibition cause 
“to the point where it is involved in a complex net- 
work of compromises and hypocritical accommoda- 
tions.” It suggests that the League’s sponsorship 
of the Marshall bill means that “the same moral 
obliqueness by which the League is all too fre- 
quently guided in the matter of candidates is now 
finding expression in the realm of issues.” 

This is vigorous artillery fire, and it comes from a 
quarter to which the League has always looked for 
support. With the churches awakened to its uncer- 
tainty of policy, its descent to methods of expediency, 
and its lack of strong leadership, the Anti-Saloon 
League is likely to find itself in a forlorn predica- 
ment. If it is still bent upon reforming others, it 
must first reform itself. 


A Real Envoy Extraordinary 


gouenred COOLIDGE is building a record 
for making good appointments. He reached a 
high point in naming Dwight W. Morrow as Am- 
bassador to Mexico, and he has touched it again 
by his nomination of Col. Henry L. Stimson for 
the governor-generalship of the Philippines. In the 
latter appointment, no less than in that which 
preceded it, the President has outdone himself. 
Trained in colonial affairs and experienced in 
matters of state, Colonel Stimson is a fit successor 
to the late Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood. For many years 
a member of a famous New York law firm, and for a 
time United States attorney in the New York dis- 
trict, he has appeared for the Government in a num- 
ber of important cases. During the latter part of the 
Taft Administration he occupied the post of Secre- 
tary of War, coming into close touch with General 
Wood, who was then chief of staff. In the spring of 
1926 he visited Wood in the Philippines, studied 
island conditions, and returned to confer with the 
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President and Secretary Davis. Colonel Stimson 
carried out ably his recent mission in Nicaragua, 
accomplishing all that could be asked considering 
the awkward situation in which Mr. Kellogg’s foggy 
diplomacy had placed the United States. 

Colonel Stimson is expected to follow closely the 
policies of General Wood. One of his chief tasks 
will be to open the Islands for investments, thus 
providing opportunity for the development of their 
resources and the improvement of their economic 
condition. Existing land laws combined with opposi- 
tion from the native legislature promise to make 
this no easy job. And although there is no immediate 
prospect of Philippine independence or even a 
change in the status of the Islands, the new Governor- 
General will be called upon to answer native de- 
mands along this line. The Philippines, in defiance 
of indifference from the American public, will not 
allow themselves to be forgotten. 


The League Halts a Seven Years’ War 
HE League of Nations has grappled with the 


Polish-Lithuanian problem and come away with 
a victory. It has surmounted the first obstacle in the 
way of a peaceful settlement. The League Council, 
with representatives of Poland and Lithuania pres- 
ent, has passed unanimously a resolution ending the 
state of war which existed, de jure, for seven years 
between the two countries. Foreign Minister Zaleski 
of Poland found it necessary to hold down Marshal 
Pilsudski by the coat tails, and the marshal and 
Premier Waldemaras of Lithuania had a vigorous 
argument over peace and war, but under the sooth- 
ing words of M. Briand the disputants were brought 
into accord. The marshal and the Premier have 
agreed to enter into direct negotiations, and the 
Council, at the same time, will appoint a committee 
to examine the charge that Lithuanian minorities 
have been wronged by Poland. In case there is re- 
newed friction, Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary- 
General of the League, and Jonkheer Beelaerts van 
Blokland of the Netherlands, will endeavor to 
smooth things over. 

This promises to settle the problem of minorities, 
which has long aggravated both Poland and Lithu- 
ania, but it does not approach directly the question 
of Vilna. Lithuania feels that she was wronged when 
Vilna, her capital, was seized by Poland in 1920. 
She has sought redress from the League, but to no 
avail. Poland holds the city with League sanction. 
It is inevitable that the League give further con- 
sideration to this situation. Vilna must be returned 
to Lithuania, or some equivalent compromise ar- 
rived at, if the sore spot of the dispute is to be 
removed. The League has taken the right direction, 
and must not be satisfied now until that end is 
reached. It has proved that even the bitterest dis- 
putants may find agreement at the Council table. 


It has proved again its usefulness as an agency of 
peace. It must move forward from this victory to 
a complete settlement of the Polish-Lithuanian 
controversy. 


King Coal Looks to His Throne 


HE bituminous-coal industry, never in full 

health, is today suffering from one of the worst 
spells in its history. When last April many of the 
unionized mines of Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
Indiana were severely crippled 
by the union strikes, the indus- 
tries of the country as well as 
dealers had already put in large 
anticipatory stocks. In addition, 
the non-union mines were in 
a position to supply at least 
seventy per cent of the normal 
demand. Today, with most of 
the strikes still unsettled, even 
the non-union mines are unable 
to keep their men fully employed. The weekly de- 
mand is about forty per cent, or 5,000,000 tons be- 
low what had been considered normal, and stocks 
aboveground are estimated at over 60,000,000 tons. 
Is it any wonder that Secretary of Labor Davis is 
unable to interest the union operators in discussing 
wage agreements with the striking miners. Increased 
production of coal could only demoralize the indus- 
try further. 

Oil burners and a late fall have much to do with 
the situation. Economy in fuel consumption by 
electric plants and the elimination of small independ- 
ent power units because of the spread of electricity 
are contributing factors. The normal coal produc- 
tion of yesterday can no longer be the normal of 
tomorrow. New uses for coal and better service with 
coal are the only hope. One ship has just sailed the 
Atlantic burning powdered coal instead of oil. Some 
coal dealers are considering offering free furnace and 
ash service to counteract the effect of oil burners. 
Only by such measures, not by employing more 
miners at Jacksonville scale prices, can the industry 
pull itself up by its boot straps. 





A Convention on the Kaw 


ANSAS CITY is neutral territory for Hoover 
and Dawes, but not altogether favorable for 
Lowden. Missouri has not forgotten the unfortunate 
convention bribes of 1920, and may lay them against 
the former governor simply because they involved 
his name. It is within the sphere of influence of 
Senator Charles Curtis, another Republican candi- 
date, but Mr. Curtis’ chances are so slight that 
more than Kansas City will be required either to 
benefit or harm him. It is not unacquainted with 


_ political conventions, for there, on a summer day in 
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1900, William Jennings Bryan was made the Demo- 
cratic nominee for President. 

Summer days in Kansas City are often sultry, 
hot enough to melt an asphalt pavement. The sun, 
traversing a cloudless sky, beats down unshielded 
upon the Muchlebach and President and Baltimore 
Hotels, upon Convention Hall, the marble splendor 
of the Union Station, the stockyards straggling 
along the river. Republican delegates may cool 
themselves with internal and external applications 
of water drawn from the muddy Kaw, or comfort 
themselves with whatever other fluids they are 
able to find in prairie aridity, but there will be no 
Windsor where “beer is ten cents,” no Golden Gate 
Park and sea air. All things considered, however, 
Kansas City is as good a place as any, Detroit 
and San Francisco included, for a Republican 
National Convention. The choice of a convention 
city is not so significant as it is often made to seem 
by jealous chambers of commerce and _ boosters 
with a mercenary turn of mind. Kansas City 
possesses the hall, the hotels, a sufficient number of 

‘ amusements, and that is all that need be asked. 
It is a typical American city, and a pleasant one in 
equable weather. It is centrally located, so that no 
delegate will be called upon to fumble with a five- 
foot transcontinental railway ticket. 

The only real item of importance in the selection 
of Kansas City was the strength shown by Chairman 
Butler in swaying members of the Republican 
National Committee to his choice. This demonstra- 
tion, together with his renunciation of the Senatorial 
nomination in Massachusetts, makes him a more 
imposing political figure than he has been heretofore, 
and one to be reckoned with at the convention itself. 


Less Work for the Headline Writer 


HY not a standing set of headlines for murder 
trials? For the sake of efficiency, if for no 
other reason, some of our newspapers ought to be 
amenable to the idea. Murders, like automobile 
parts, are becoming more and more standardized, 
so that a good outfit of standing heads would be 
out of place in no composing room. “Found Mur- 
dered in Lonely Lane: Wife Suspected,” would be 
suitable for starting the series. It could be followed 
~in due time with “Widow Confesses: Names Lover 
As Accomplice.” Later on it might be amended with 
“Widow Recants: Avers Confession Forced by 
Police.’’ Still later, there would be use for “Widow 
in Tears As She Takes Stand: Lover Silent.” And so 
it would go. Since juries are unpredictable there 
would have to be two or three alternate sets for 
conclusion, but that could be easily taken care of. 
The phenomenon of first-page murder stories has 
received a great deal of comment lately. Sometimes 
it has been blamed on the newspapers; sometimes 
on the public. The newspapers have been excused on 





the ground that there is a dearth of news which 
compels them to fall back on such dreary stuff, or 
on the ground that they are giving the public what 
it wants. Those journals that are sold in daylight in- 
clude the first reason in their apologia. The tabloids, 
if they apologize at all, name only the second. 

If widely adopted our system of standing heads 
would eventually work a reform. Editors would 
cease to grow excited over conventional murders, 
and would look elsewhere for material to piece out 
the front page. They might even rescue the League 
of Nations from its position amid the display ad- 
vertising. The public, adopting the murder cycle. 
with the same equanimity it accords to the produc- 
tions of Edgar Guest, would turn to the Washington 
correspondence for relief. Both editor and reader 
would remain satisfied, and public morals would be 
saved. When Mayor Thompson succeeds in stem- 
ming the Mississippi with paddle wheels we shall 


advance our plan in all earnestness. 


“Those Who Have Suffered” 


ROUBLES in Syria have been laid to rest, 
temporarily, at least. If life in the French 
Foreign Legion has been made a little less hazardous 
and romantic, seekers after adventure may solace 
themselves with the thought 
that unrest still smolders in 
Morocco. The Syrian National- 
ists, two years subdued by force 
of arms, have informed High 
¢ Commissioner Auguste Henri 
\ 7 Ponsot that they are ready to 
h accept the French mandate in 
» full, and to codperate at last 
~ with the French Government 

in restoring tranquillity. 

In promising codperation for High Commissioner 
Ponsot the Nationalist leaders seem motivated by 
the fear that Syria will suffer the same treatment as 
France’s neighboring mandate, the Lebanon. In that 
country there has recently been adopted a new 
constitution, unsatisfactory to all Nationalists and 
even to French sympathizers. 

Lately there have been rumors at Geneva that 
France would hand the Syrian mandate over to 
Italy in exchange for the Spanish zone in Morocco. 
What Spain would gain by the dicker has been 
doubtful. It is more doubtful now, in view of the 
improved situation, if France will be anxious to 
make the exchange. A placated Syria is preferable to 
a double load of Moroccan troubles, and there is a 
strong clerical element at home which will favor 
the retention of Syria because of important French 
missionary interests. Meanwhile, Colonel Lawrence 
dedicates a share of the proceeds from the British 
edition of “Revolt in the Desert” to those who 
have suffered under French rule in Syria. 
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The Sinister Knife of 
Propaganda — 


HILE the imbecilities of Big Bill Thomp- 
\ \ son, the flamboyant mayor of Chicago, are 
discounted by sensible people everywhere, 
they cannot be altogether disregarded. The mere fact 
that his attacks on Great Britain, and particularly on 
King George V and his beard, have been proved by 
the event to be good practical politics in the second 
largest city in America should give pause to the 
most optimistic Rotarian. Undoubtedly Chicago, 
with its population largely of European origin, is 
more hospitable to an attack on perfidious Albion 
than would be the case in almost any other American 
city, but the fact remains, and a very astonishing 
fact it is, too, that at the present stage in the civiliza- 
tion of this country it is still possible to make politi- 
cal capital out of blackguardly attacks on the other 
great branch of the English-speaking race. Those of 
us who believe that a cordial and honest understand- 
ing between the British Empire and this country 
and a friendly spirit of codperation are essential to 
the peace of the world cannot regard such phenomena 
as Big Bill Thompson with mere disgust. We are 
forced to believe that he is doing a work which does 
not cease to be sinister because it is foolish in man- 
ner. And we are also forced to the conclusion that he 
is not alone in his effort, either on this side of the 
ocean or on the other. There are signs, and very 
definite signs, of a movement here and in England, 
deliberately designed to stir up ill will, distrust, and 
dislike between Englishmen and Americans. An 
English correspondent who is, like ourselves, con- 
vinced of the desirability, and indeed the necessity, 
for a good understanding between his country and 
our own, writes as follows: 


I am sure that you will join with me in the pro- 
foundest regret when I tell you that there are many 
more British Big Bills who wage anti-American 
propaganda in England than there are American 
Big Bills. 

For more than a year there has been what seemed 
like a concerted movement on the part of the Brit- 
ish Press to put America and all Americans in the 
worst possible light. . . . The truth about America 
no longer suffices, and half truths, which are often 
more obscuring than out-and-out falsehoods, are 
most skillfully manipulated. All this has been brewing 
for a Jong time, but the enzymes shot it over the pot’s 
edge when Lord Cecil denounced the Government’s 
attitude toward naval limitation. 

At bottom, the aim is discouragement of emigra- 
tion to the United States and the shunting of British 
migrants to the Dominions, but I must confess that I 
feel very much ashamed of the methods pursued. One 
would think that the truth about the Empire was not 
sufficiently strong to render it independent of support 
provided by falsifications concerning other countries. 


I am thoroughly convinced that the Big Bill 
Thompsons in America are directly traceable, at 
least in part, to the multitude of Big Bills in England. 
Nearly every American that comes to England now 
goes back to America hating everything English. 
They cannot read a paper without feeling affronted; 
shop attendants are beginning to be exceedingly rude; 
“the damned American” is an elegant phrase audible 
at any time and anywhere, from Mayfair to Hoxton; 
and, altogether, it is not to be wondered at that such 
a fertile plant, when crossed by Americanese, should 
blossom into “‘the damned English.” 

Meanwhile, as you undoubtedly know, ignorance 
concerning America is appalling. The heights and 
depths and lengths and breadths of it sometimes 
strike me dumb with amazement. And in that great 
empty chasm there floats a solitary, indeterminate 
word, America, the very vagueness of which has 
afforded the clever an opportunity to dress it as a 
monster. There is here no Press to counteract the 
British Big Bills, but it is comforting to know that 
there is sanity in America, and from that fact we may 
draw hope that the Anglo-Saxon world may yet be 
saved to itself. 


In this silly and miserable business lie the germs 
of most serious and profound trouble. The die-hards 
of England and the Big-Navy adherents in the 
United States have so engineered matters that the 
two countries appear now to be definitely aligned in 
a competition for naval supremacy. Such a situation 
combined with the inevitable and bitter commercial 
competition, and the ever-present burden of the 
English debt to America, might very possibly de- 
velop into a condition which one hesitates even to 
contemplate. At a time when good will, friendli- 
ness, frankness, respect, and consideration for the 
other fellow should dominate, we find the news- 
papers filled with the ravings of Bill Thompson on 
this side of the water, and on the other, the annoy- 
ing and constant campaign of criticism and dislike 
which our English correspondent has noted. It is 
perhaps too much to ask that the English should 
like and admire American films, American tourists, 
or even American business, but there is certainly no 
occasion for the propagandists to lump all the unde- 
sirable or unpleasant elements in American life to- 
gether and label the mass America. This is being 
done every day by the English press with the sinis- 
ter insistence of an inspired campaign, and the 
result will inevitably be at least a loss of respect and 
friendship between the two peoples. 

We have no brief for propaganda of any kind, and 
on the whole we rather prefer a propaganda of at- 
tack to a propaganda of fulsome and hypocritical 
friendship, but we feel that the occasion calls for no 
propaganda of any kind, but merely a friendly and 
decent reticence. The two countries would get along 
perfectly well together for an indefinite period if the 
die-hards and their hired men on the press would 
allow them to do so. 
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Britain’s Navy Come to Judgment 


By John Carter 


British navy is an issue in British politics. 
The Admiralty has seen Britain with an 
enemy so long— first France, then Germany — 
that it cannot get used to the fact that postwar 
Britain has no immediate rival, that there is no 


NOR the first time in forty-odd years, the 


To Americans — used as they are to firm Con- 
gressional control of finances, including the formula- 
tion of the Navy’s construction program, and to 
the desperate efforts necessary in time of peace for _ 
the Navy to keep itself in any shape to perform its 
immediate duties—it may seem odd that a 


direct challenge to Brit- 
ish sea power, and that a 
policy of ubiquitous na- 
val supremacy once ap- 
plied to European states 
alone is difficult to adopt 
with reference to Amer- 
ica or Japan. For five 
years now the Admiralty 
has gone ahead on the 








The British Admiralty’s decision to forego building 
two of the three ships authorized for 1927-28 caused 
considerable surprise in this country. To understand 
this move one must glance at the political situation in 
Britain and survey the British navy. Mr. Carter of the 
New York Times supplies a picture of Great Britain’s 
postwar naval situation which is of particular interest to 
Americans in the light of the proposed huge building 
program of our own Navy calling for twenty-six 10,000- 

ton cruisers in the next five years 


government department 
can exert such tremen- 
dous influence on the 
policy of any other 
power. Lieut. Com- 
mander J. M. Ken- 
worthy, in his recent 
book “‘Peace or War?” 
makes the following 
statement in explana- 
tion, which may be ac- 


principle that “another 


cepted as generally true: 





little ship can’t do us 





any harm,” and has 

laid down cruiser after cruiser, without much ap- 
parent idea of what these cruisers may be used for. 
The three-power naval conference at Geneva, in 
effect, asked this question of the British delegates. 
The latter had no clear or convincing answer, and 
now British politics is beginning to pose the direct 
question as a strategic manceuvre of the Opposition. 

The Admiralty was strong at the time of the 
Washington Conference. In consequence, Secretary 
Hughes’ Aladdin-like diplomacy scrapped new 
American ships against old British vessels, yave up 
our strategic power to defend the Philippines, and 
left the door open — in deference to existing British 
cruiser types — for unlimited cruiser construction 
under 10,000 tons. This was the Admiralty’s chance. 
They went ahead, adding ship to ship, planning 
their program for years ahead, and faced the 
Coolidge conference with the firm announcement 
that Great Britain must have seventy cruisers, of 
a type and tonnage to suit Great Britain, and that 
any nation desiring parity would have to follow 
suit or curtail its desires. 

The American delegates did not feel like following 
suit, preferring to construct cruisers of the 10,000- 
ton, 8-inch-gun variety, rather than the 7,500-ton, 
6-inch-gun type which suited the requirements of 
a power whose naval bases dotted the globe. The 
Admiralty announced that, in that case, Great 
Britain must build ship for ship with the Americans. 
Various compromises and adjustments were rejected 
by one or the other party to the discussion, and the 
Admiralty wrecked the conference rather than 
admit that the United States was not considered 
the direct naval rival of Great Britain. 


In the periods of reaction after every war, the 
Admiralty has been hard put to it to extract the 
necessary money from a depleted Treasury to 
maintain an overwhelmingly strong Navy. In order 
to wring credits from Parliament, it has been neces- 
sary to point to a bogey, a menace to Britain’s sea 
power. At the beginning of this century, France: 
yesterday, Germany: to-day, whom? 

In the years immediately following the Armistice, 
the British Admiralty automatically indicated 
America, the next strongest Sea Power, as the po- 
tential enemy, just as they tend to indicate America 
again to-day. Now the policy of the British Ad- 
miralty is simplicity itself. It is to maintain a Navy, 
with the requisite fortified harbours and bases, of 
such strength as to be able to overbear any rival... . 
It must be realized that the Board of Admiralty 
is normally able to force its will upon any British 
Government. In recent years it forced its own ship- 
building policy upon the reluctant Government of 
Ramsay McDonald. . . . After a bitter struggle, 
the British Board of Admiralty forced a shipbuilding 
programme on the strongest Conservative Govern- 

‘ment in history. ... America was not openly 
paraded as the naval bogey until the abortive naval 
conference at Geneva in 1927. Japan was made to 
fill the réle. 


er ta Commander Kenworthy served on 
the Admiralty war staff, it must not be for- 
gotten that he is now a leader in the Liberal-Labor 
drive to turn the Conservatives out of office and 
that this diversion against the Admiralty entrench- 
ments, to force a definition of Britain’s naval 
policy toward the United States, is in the nature 
of a campaign document. The charge that the 
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Admiralty is preparing for war with the United 
States is thus part of a general indictment of the 
Baldwin Government made merely for political 
purposes. 

The probable fact is that neither Great Britain 
nor the United States is building with direct 
reference to the other. They are building with ref- 
erence to those areas where unsettled political 
conditions menace their interests — in the case of 
Great Britain, in the Mediterranean and eastern 
Asia; in the case of America, in the western Pacific. 
In neither arena has either power taken the initia- 
tive in armamert. For example, the Japanese have 
added’ to their navy since 191g, fourteen new 
cruisers, thirty-nine new destroyers, and forty-three 
submarines. Japan plans to expend $211,648,000 in 
the next five years under the three replacement 
programs of 1923-29, 1926-29, and 1927-32 — the 
second calling for the construction of four 10,000- 
ton cruisers, nineteen destroyers, four submarines, 
three gunboats, an aircraft carrier, and a mine layer. 
In the Mediterranean area, France has a fleet of 
forty-six modern submarines and has fifty-nine 
more under construction, while Italy has forty-three 
submarines and is building twenty more. Many of 
these French and Italian submarines are of the 
largest seagoing, commerce-destroying type. 


AN the time of the Coolidge conference doubt 
was expressed in many quarters as to its util- 
ity. Actually, what it all amounted to was that 
England, in the abstention of France and Italy, 
was unable to commit herself to the theory that she 
could promote British interests — which include 
peace — by weakening herself in the area where 
France and Italy were at odds. America had hoped 
to put a term to the rapid expansion of Japanese 
armament, through a three-cornered agreement, 
but to accomplish this would have meant that 
Great. Britain must declare herself on the American 
side. This the British could not afford to do, even 
tacitly, and their statement that they would have 
to build ship ‘or ship in the 10,000-ton class with 
America was simply another way of recognizing 
that for the Admiralty to admit that there was no 
direct relationship between British and American 
armament was equivalent to challenging Japan. 

It was, therefore, a hard problem which our 
delegates set the Admiralty, and the British rejec- 
tion of our solution has enabled the two navies to 
foster a mutual rivalry, the probable objectives of 
which will be found in neither. For America to 
build for “parity” will strengthen America in the 
western Pacific; for Great Britain to go “ship for 
ship” will strengthen her in the Mediterranean 
and in eastern Asia. This is clear gain for both. 

At the same time, America’s straightforward 
diplomacy has produced the unexpected result 
of shaking British naval policy. The agitation 


on the part of the Laborites shows that our pro- 
posals have caused a split in British politics. The 
Admiralty’s hasty efforts to allay the storm by 
abandoning two cruisers of the 1927-28 program 
shows that that powerful bureaucracy is on the run. 
But it is not actually on the run because of the 
American Navy or American diplomacy. The plain 
truth is that the British navy is somewhat over- 
built, that it costs too much. The British navy finds 
itself all dressed up and no place to go. 


HE royal navy musters the following battle- 

ships: Ajax (23,000 tons; ten 13.5-inch guns); 
Barham (27,500 tons; eight 15-inch guns); Benbow 
(25,000 tons; ten 13.5-inch guns); Centurion (23,000 
tons; ten 13.5-inch guns); Emperor of India (25,000 
tons; ten 13.5-inch guns); Hood (41,200 tons; eight 
15-inch guns — the largest warship afloat) ; Jron Duke 
(25,000 tons; ten 13.5-inch guns); King George V 
(23,000 tons; ten 13.5-inch guns); Marlborough 
(25,000 tons; ten 13.5-inch guns); Malaya (27,500 
tons; eight 15-inch guns); Ramillies and Resolution 
(each 253,750 tons; eight 15-inch guns); Revenge, 
Royal Oak, and Royal Sovereign (each 25,750 tons; 
eight 15-inch guns); Renown and Repulse (each 
26,500 tons; six 1$-inch guns); Thunderer (22,500 
tons; ten 13.5-inch guns); Tiger (28,500 tons; eight 
13.5-inch guns); Valiant and Warspite (each 27,500 
tons; eight 15-inch guns); Ne/son and Rodney (now 
building; each 35,000 tons; nine 16-inch guns). 

This list shows that although Great Britain 
conceded capital-ship parity to America in principle 
at the Washington Conference, for the last five 
years Great Britain has had four more battleships 
than the twenty retained by our Navy, and that, 
for the last year, she has really had six more, due 
to the approximate completion of the Nelson and 
Rodney. These embody the latest principles of 
postwar design and construction, have a length 
of 702 feet, a beam of 106 feet, and a mean draft of 
thirty feet. Their nine 16-inch guns are concentrated 
in three turrets forward. Each has a secondary 
battery of twelve 6-inch guns and ten 4-inch 
antiaircraft.Only Japan’s Mutsu and Nagato, and the 
American Colorado, Maryland, and West Virginia, 
with eight 16-inch guns each, are comparable ‘to 
these monsters. Nelson and Rodney were to have 
been completed last October, when they were 


_ announced as ready for commission, but something 


seems to have delayed completion. As soon as they 
are commissioned King George V, Centurion, Ajax, 
and Thunderer — all mounting 13.5-inch guns and 
dating from I912-13— must be scrapped. Even 
then Great Britain will be superior to America, with 
a capital ship tonnage of 558,000 as against our 
525,000. Not until 1934, under the Washington 
schedule will our Navy begin to draw abreast. 

It is on its cruiser strength that British sea power 
really rests, and the Admiralty can dispose of the 
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following thirty-nine cruisers, all with one or two 
exceptions, built during or since the war: Ark Royal 
(7,080 tons); Birmingham (5,440 tons); Calliope, 
Carysfort, Champion, Cleopatra, Comus, and Conquest 
(3,750 tons apiece); Cairo, Calcutta, Carlisle, and 
Colombo (4,190 tons each); Calypso and Condor 
(4,120 tons each) ; Cambrian, Canterbury, Castor, and 
Constance (3,750 tons each) ; Cardiff, Ceres, Coventry, 
Curacoa, and Curlew (4,190 tons); Centaur and 
Concord (3,750 tons); Chatham (5,400 tons); Dart- 
mouth (5,250 tons); Danae, Dauntless, and Dragon 
(4,750 tons each); De/bi and Durban (4,750 tons); 
Dublin (5,400 tons); Eawkins (9,750 tons); Enter- 
prise and Emerald (7,550 tons); Lowestoft (5,440 
tons); Southampton (5,400 tons); Vindictive (9,750 
tons); Weymouth and Yarmouth (5,250 tons each). 


N addition to this cruiser force, the British navy 

includes the following aircraft carriers: Argus 
(14,450 tons); Glorious and Courageous (18,600 
tons); Furious (19,100 tons); Eagle (22,790 tons); 
Hermes (10,950 tons); and Pegasus (3,070 tons). 
Its destroyer force includes seventeen flotilla 
leaders (1,600 to 1,800 tons), 57 S class (1,075 
tons), 64 V class (1,300 tons), and 54 R class 
(1,085 tons). It has the following submarines: 21 
H class (500 tons), one K class (2,500 tos), 29 
L class (1,080 tons), 3 M class (1,950 tons), 2 R 
class (1,200 tons), the Xi (3,600 tons), and the 
Oberon (1,750 tons). 


This armada is the basis on which Britain’s 
post-Washington construction has been erected. 
Since the Washington Conference, the Admiralty 
has built ten light cruisers, for a total of 65,250 
tons: Durban (1921); Capetown, Despatch, Diomede, 
and Adelaide (1922); Frobisher (1924); Effingham 
(1925); Enterprise and Emerald (1926), and Ad- 
venture (1927). Those completed before 1924 mount 
6-inch guns; subsequent vessels mount 6 and 7.5- 
inch guns. 

At the time that the British delegates accused 
America of forcing competition in the 10,000-ton, 
8-inch-gun class of. “treaty cruisers,” the United 
States had two such vessels building; Great Britain 
had thirteen; Berwick, ladvinle Suffolk, Corn- 
wall, and Kent (laid down in 1924); Australia and 
Canberra (laid down in 1925); Devonshire, London, 
and Shropshire (laid down in 1926); and Norfolk, 
Dorsetshire, and Sussex, as well as the 8,300-ton York 
(laid down in 1927). These vessels have a total dis- 
placement of 138,000 tons, mount eight 8-inch guns 
apiece, and have a speed of thirty-two knots. Adding 
to these the existing light cruisers, the British Ad- 
miralty disposes of a grand total of sixty-four 
cruisers, built and building, with a total displace- 
ment of 387,410 tons. 

As the prewar light cruisers grow obsolete, there 
comes into play the Birkenhead replacement plan, 
adonted in 1925. This calls for the following 
building: four 10,000-ton (Continued on page 640) 


Back Stage in Washington 
The Dramatic Exit of Calvin Coolidge 


gone on among a certain select group since 

Mr. Coolidge declared he had “eliminated” 
himself that I have been put to considerable ex- 
pense providing my agents with zippers, hip boots, 
and other waterproof articles in which to make their 
daily rounds. All in all, I am inclined to give Mr. 
Coolidge handsome credit for the fashion in which 
he made the back hairs stand on the heads of the 
committeemen and women. There was in the scene 
the dramatic element which is so dear to the Cool- 
idge heart and lends 


Ss much weeping and gnashing of teeth has 


several days before the fateful Tuesday when he is- 
sued the decree that his wishes would be respected. 
Many of the smart writers about town immediately 
proceeded to hang themselves by boldly declaring 
that the reception at the White House would be 
devoid of fireworks of any character. But then, at 
the last moment, came the little typewritten slips 
which brought tears to the eyes of the women 
members and a lump to the throat of William M. 
Butler. In truth, my heart goes out to Mr. Butler, 
and I felt truly sorry as I read of the pathetic 

figure filing last from 





the White House, so 





to an otherwise quiet 
personality a halo of 
surprising things. 
The stereotyped 
remarks of the Presi- 
dent to the Repub- 
lican National 
Committee were given 
out to the press 


Now that Mr. Coolidge has definitely eliminated himself 
from the Presidential race, attention naturally spotlights 
the three leading contenders for the Republican nomination 
— Messrs. Hoover, Dawes, and Lowden. Our Washington 
correspondent renders a few touching sidelights upon the 
recent meeting of the Republican National Committee, not 
forgetting the surprise of the Kansas City delegates at their 

success in securing the coveted convention 


overcome that he 
nearly stepped into 
the wrong automo- 
bile. At last, appar- 
ently, Mr. Coolidge 
has said all that need 
be said. While it is 
perhaps unfortunate 
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that: he did not go the whole way, he has said 
enough to satisfy all except those who will never 
take “no” for an answer. 

The barrier has been sprung, the track is clear, 
and the going good for all who aspire to Presi- 
dential posts. There are only three men who need 
be seriously considered, although Mr. Willis of 
Ohio and Mr. Curtis of Kansas have been the 
first to fling themselves upon the bosom of the 
electorate. They need not be given another 
thought. The men who can actually be counted 
upon to raise the dust in the preconvention 
campaign are Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover, Vice President Charles G. Dawes, and 
former Gov. Frank O. Lowden of Illinois. In the 
pages of this liberal journal I should like to mention 
one factor in the Hoover candidacy that forebodes 
rough sledding for that gentleman. It cannot 
possibly be overlooked in sizing up the situation 
and may as well be referred to openly and frankly. 
High finance and big business do not cotton to Mr. 
Hoover. This should in reality be a large element 
in his favor. But it does not always work that way. 
Big business and high finance in the years of the 
Coolidge Administration have obtained pretty 
nearly all they wanted. They do not intend to lose 
this grip without a fight. Their enormous influence 
will be deeply felt. A preconvention campaign costs 
money. Big business and high finance usually 
furnish it. In the case of many men this opposition 
from the bankers of Wall Street and other money 
centers would be turned into a great asset. But with 
Mr. Hoover it will prove more difficult to handle. 
He has not yet shown the sort of personality to go 
out and make a slapdash campaign by throwing 
bricks into the quarter that is anathema to the 
farmers and the peepul — spelled just that way. 


HE objection which big business and high fi- 

nance have to Mr. Hoover is to his credit. They 
are afraid he would make a great President. They 
are fearsome he would have a mind of his own. 
They are nervous for fear that he might have ideas 
which he would like to put into execution. In short, 
they are apprehensive lest the tender sympathy 
and affection which have been lavished on them 
in the last seven years might find no place in the 
Hoover make-up. It may prove something of a 
shock to many persons that fear of Hoover’s being 
a great President frightens those who have most 
influence in running the Government, but there it 
is, and the Hoover campaign strategy must be so 
planned to meet it. 

As this is written at the opening of a winter of 
great political uncertainties, none of the three 
leading candidates of the Republican party has 
declared himself. Mr. Hoover still perches on the 
pinnacle of the Department of Commerce. Mr. 
Lowden is receptive but quiescent. Mr. Dawes 


maintains his Vice Presidential poise and has not 
so much as peeked out from behind the long 
coat tails of Mr. Lowden. 

There is something about the candidacy of a 
lesser man which is decidedly humorous. The other 
day when the Senate was voting on the right of 
Frank L. Smith to be sworn in as a Senator from 
Illinois the loud Ohio voice of Mr. Willis ballooned 
out a large ““NO.” In this stand he had deserted 
most of his Republican colleagues. There was not 
a face in the chamber that was not lit by a large 
smile, not a breast that did not chuckle, at such 
catering to popular political fancy. 

On the whole, the Congressional session got off 
to a much tamer start than many had supposed 
it would. The pyrotechnics which many had been 
led to expect were mainly lacking. Even the business 
of throwing out, or at least barring at the door, 
Messrs. Smith and Vare was conducted in a spirit 
of dogged determination which produced ennui in 
the galleries and empty seats on the floor. 


2 re at the Willard Hotel the dejected aspect 
of William M. Butler was adequate to squelch 
all natural feeling of ebulliency which members of 
the Republican National Committee might have 
been inclined to show. He selected Kansas City as 
the meeting place of the next convention, and al- 
though many committeemen swore lustily they 
were not able to administer the chastisement many 
of them threatened. He showed surprising strength 
in the face of the fact that the President publicly 
declared he was sure Mr. Butler had not meant to 
show any preference. But Kansas City delegates 
were the most surprised of the lot. They came to 
Washington entering only a complimentary plea 
for attention. When Mr. Butler came out openly for 
Missouri you could have knocked them down with 
an eyelash. In all truthfulness I cannot report that 
Mr. Butler was all joviality and good spirits during 
this week. Steeling a heart which is naturally over- 
flowing he denied himself to reporters and refused 
to comment on Mr. Coolidge’s “elimination.” 

A story is told of Mr. Dawes’ visit to a Middle 
Western town where he once lived. He went into 
the general store to buy various articles of refresh- 
ment for friends, among them such light species 
of beverages as such places purvey. He engaged the 
lady in charge in conversation and remarked on 
the necessity of a bottle opener which he promised 
to return. 

“Say,” said the female, “you seem to be pretty 
familiar around here. Where do you come from?” 

Dawes allowed he was from Washington and 
contributed the information that he was Vice 
President of the United States. 

“Boy,” said the lady to a youth near by, “go 
along with this man and bring back my opener.” 

What is that oid saw about the prophet? 
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Christmas, 1921 


““For That Which We Are About To Receive, Lord, 
Make Us Truly Thankful ”’ 


By Frank A. Golder 


HEN I left Moscow a few weeks ago, 
W Anna Dimitrovna Ivanov and her grown- 
up children begged me to call on Mlle. 
Alice and wish her a Merry Christmas for them. 
Before the war the Ivanovs were known for their 
riches, culture, and hospitality. Mlle. Alice, when 
she was twenty, came to Russia as governess for the 
Ivanov children, and for thirty years she was a 
member of the family. The revolution deprived the 
Ivanovs of all their wealth and threw them on the 
street. They found a small apartment in a poor 
quarter and there they lived miserably by selling 
first one of their remaining personal possessions and 
then another. Mlle. Alice, though free to return to 
France, would not leave the family. Finally, in the 
spring of 1922, realizing that she was more of a 
burden than a help, she set out for Paris where she 
lives at present, and where I found her. 

Mlle. Alice asked many questions. “‘How are Vera, 
Natasha, Anna Dimitrovna?” and many others 
of whom I had never heard. She was excited and 
every few moments she would exclaim, “How I wish 
I could see them!” 

When she had quieted down a bit she asked about 
conditions in Russia. I gave her an evasive answer. 
“Don’t despair,” she reproved me, “God will not 
abandon that country.” 

“Mlle. Alice,” I inquired, “after all the suffering 
and hardships that the Ivanovs and you have gone 
through, do you still believe in God, and that God 
will answer your prayer?” 

“Do I believe in God and‘in prayer? It is only 
after we began to suffer that we commenced to be- 
lieve in God and in prayer. You remember the famine 
and winter of 1921. We had no food, no fuel, and no 
clothing. Hundreds died from cold and hunger, and 
it seemed as if God had abandoned Russia, but He 
had not for He sent the Americans to help. Let me 
tell you a true story. On Christmas Eve, 1921, Anna 
Dimitrovna called the family together to explain 
that there was only a bit of black flour for the holi- 
days; that there was nothing more to sell with which 
to buy anything. She begged us not to despair, to be 
grateful for what we had, to trust and pray to God. 
In her presence we pretended to be cheerful, but we 
went to bed with heavy hearts. Early in the morn- 
ing the servant aroused me to come downstairs to 
see ‘God’s blessing,’ as she called it. I could not 
understand what she was talking about, for she 


was so excited. I followed her and at the doorway I 
saw a sack of white flour, sugar, milk, rice, tea, and 
other good things. 

“T asked her where these things came from and 
she said that they were left by two men who were 
covered with white flour. I hastened upstairs to call 
Natasha, and she dragged her brother Ivan down- 
stairs to look on God’s blessing. The three wise men 
who looked at the Christ Child had no more love 
and gratitude in their hearts than the three of us 
who gazed on God’s blessing. ' 

“We carried the things into the dining room and 
displayed them on the table as a surprise to Anna 
Dimitrovna who was at this time in church. When 
she returned, we blindfolded her and led her 
into the dining room. When the handkerchief 
was removed from her eyes and she saw the 
things, her face changed color and then she broke 
into tears. 

“We tried to calm her, and when she recovered 
she told us that she knew all the time that God 
would not abandon us if we would only trust him. 
The Christmas of 1921 was the merriest Christmas 
of my life. Before the morning had passed the family 
went in a body to the church to thank God from 
whom all blessings flow. This Christmas was a turn- 


_ ing point in our lives. The situation seemed to 


improve and we were never in great want after 


le was not for me to intrude on the spell of Mlle. 
Alice’s faith. But I remember well Christmas 
morning, 1921. It was the year of Russia’s terrible 
famine. Millions had died or were dying in the Volga 
Valley. Moscow was packed to overflowing with 
human sufferers to whom the prospect of that dis- 
mal winter was almost unbearable. Not all could 
even hope for a tiny ration of black bread. Prof. 
A. C. Coolidge of Harvard: University and I, both 
members of the American Relief Administration, had 
decided to play the réle of Santa Claus to a few of 
our old friends in Moscow whom we had known in 
better days. We set out with a number of food pack- 
ages which we purchased from our general store and 
trudged many a mile through the winter snows. The 
two backs covered with flour which had been viewed 
from the Ivanov stoop were the backs of two men 
who themselves were giving thanks to God that 
they, too, in their small way, could help. 
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THE PALACE OF NATIONS, TEMPORARY HOME OF THE LEAGUE AT GENEVA. IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE SIMPLE MEMORIAL TABLET PLACED BY THE CITY OF 
GENEVA TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE PRESIDENT WILSON, “ THE FOUNDER OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS” 
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Keystone 
SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, BRITISH FOREIGN MINISTER, IS PRESIDENT OF SIR JAMES ERIC DRUMMOND HAS BEEN SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE LEAGUE 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS COUNCIL AND ACTS AS CHAIRMAN OF ITS SESSIONS OF NATIONS SINCE APRIL 28, 1919. DURING THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT VER- 
AT GENEVA. HE IS ONE OF THE MOVING SPIRITS IN THE SWISS CITY SAILLES HE WAS ATTACHED TO THE BRITISH DELEGATION AS A SECRETARY 


THE FORTY-FOURTH SESSION OF THE LEAGUE COUNCIL IN JUNE, 1927, IN THE GLASS ROOM OF THE PALACE OF NATIONS. THE JOURNALISTS ARE IN THE FORE- 

GROUND. SEATED FROM LEFT TO RIGHT AT THE COUNCIL TABLE ARE YUDICE, SALVADOR; ZALEWSKI, POLAND; URRUTIA, COLOMBIA; VILLEGAS, CHILE; STRESE- 

MANN, GERMANY; SCIALOJA, ITALY; BRIAND, FRANCE; CHAMBERLAIN, ENGLAND; DRUMMOND, THE SECRETARY-GENERAL; ISHII, JAPAN; VANDERVELDE, 
BELGIUM; CHAO HSIN-CHU, CHINA. THE PERMANENT LEAGUE DELEGATES ARE STANDING IN THE REAR 
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SIR JAMES ARTHUR SALTER HAS BEEN DIRECTOR OF THE ECONOMIC AND ARTHUR SWEETSER OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, HAS BEEN ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

FINANCIAL SECTION OF THE LEAGUE SINCE JUNE, 1919. HE WAS PRESIDENT OF THE INFORMATION SECTION OF THE LEAGUE SINCE 1920. AT THE PEACE 

OF THE ALLIED MARINE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AND FROM 1920 TO 1922 WAS CONFERENCE HE WAS ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE PRESS SECTION OF THE 
SECRETARY-GENERAL TO THE REPARATIONS COMMISSION AMERICAN DELEGATION 
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Underwood Press Service 
THE WALLS OF THE CITY OF PEACE 


MONT BLANC, ONE OF SWITZERLAND'S MOST FAMOUS AND MOST HAZARDOUS PEAKS, JUTS UP INTO THE HORIZON BEFORE THE PALACE 
NATIONS AT GENEVA 
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The League of Nations Day by Day 


By Henry R. Carey 


HE questions put to an American just re- 

turned from Geneva would make a clam 

blush. Does the League of Nations keep 
a caretaker there all winter? Is the International 
Labor Office the European branch of the I. W. W.? 
Are the men in the League Secretariat practical 
men or mooncalves? Some of these questions almost 
answer themselves. The query about the League 
caretaker is best disposed of by reminding our- 
selves that the League consists of an Assembly, 
or policy-forming body, meeting every September 


new is so intertwined with the activities of the com- 
mittees, the Assembly, and the Council that we 
can best get an idea of the magnitude of its task 
by attending a public Council session. Through 
the wide windows of the Secretariat library we 
can look directly into the sunlit red-carpeted pas- 
sageway, along which, four times a year, pass the 
political leaders of all the world, save Soviet Russia 
and the United States. They move from the private 
rooms of the Council down this passageway to 
the public session chamber, the famous Glass Room. 





and consisting of some 200 
delegates from fifty-six nations, 
an executive Council of four- 
teen nations meeting four times 
a year, attended by Foreign 


_ Ministers from the great powers 


of the world, and lastly a score 
or more standing committees, 
like those of a club, appointed 
by Council and Assembly, one 
or more of which is in session 
every week in the year. Indeed, 
the comparison of the League 
structure with that of a club 
is almost perfect. The League 





What goes on in Geneva when 
neither the Council nor the As- 
sembly of the League is in session 
has troubled many Americans 
who have little idea of how this 
organization busies itself in odd 
moments. Mr. Carey, former 
member of the United States 
Diplomatic Service, contributes 
a refreshing picture of the League 
day by day and of the first in- 
ternational civil service which 
has been built up to administer 
the many duties which the 
League has assumed ‘in building 


Standing in the library a yard 
away, we can study through 
the glass every shade of ex- 
pression, every wrinkle, as they 
walk slowly along, smoking, 
talking, and gesticulating, fol- 
lowed by the official delegates 
permanently residing near the 
League — Poles, Irish, Cana- 
dians, Japanese — and by the 
chiefs of section of the Secre- 
tariat. There is little room for 
others in the Glass Room, save 
for the pressmen of importance, 
a few writers with genuine 





is an open club, to which all 


civilized nations are invited as 





up a world spirit for peace 


credentials from magazines, 
the official interpreters and 








members. The Assembly is the 
full club membership, meeting to decide questions 
of policy, with final control over the budget. The 
Council is the executive committee, charged with 
carrying out the wishes of the club and with settling 
disputes. The Secretariat is the secretarial staff 
of the club in charge of correspondence, bills, an- 
nouncements of club meetings. Ordinarily — and 
this is important — the club of nations can take 
no material action without the general agreement 
of the entire club membership. In this membership 
alone resides its authority to act. Nations joining 
the club give up voluntarily a certain amount of 
freedom in agreeing to abide by its constitution 
and by-laws. How, pray, could a single caretaker 
do the secretarial work of all these expert League 
bodies? As a matter of fact, the League Secretariat, 
with an overworked personnel of more than 400, 
has the task so blithely allotted to the janitor by 
the inquiring American. This permanent Secre- 
tariat, housed in its large Geneva hotel, the Palace 
of Nations, is the first international civil service 
that mankind has produced. 

The work of the Secretariat in reporting and 
recording past meetings and in preparing for the 


stenographers, the photogra- 
phers, and about threescore fortunate spectators. 
At ten minutes before the appointed hour, a -middle- 
aged gentleman of middle height, with gray hair 
and mustache and a good golf complexion, precedes 
the others into the Council chamber. This is the 
kindly autocrat of the Secretariat, Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, whom everybody trusts but few see. Almost 
on his heels comes “our Austen,” as the British 
affectionately call him. Like Sir Eric, he is usually 
in his seat at the Council table several minutes 
before the hour, At the very stroke of eleven, Strese- 
mann and Briand pass_us arm in arm. Stresemann 
is young, pink, bald, a little too fat, erect and fore- 
square, very confident in bearing. Briand, teh times, 
Premier of France, is grizzled and bushy of hair 
and mustache, his face lined like the map of Eu- 
rope, and his mind filled with the map of Europe, 

Now, if you have been lucky enough to get a 
ticket, we can follow them into the Glass Room. 
The Glass Room is emblematic of the new round- 
table system and of the spirit of the League. Out- 
side the open windows, along vistas of fresh trees 
and shrubs, we catch. glimpses of blue-green Lake 
Leman, flashing in the distance. The Council room 
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is divided by a wooden railing like the bar of a court- 
room. Beyond the rail, around the further and outer 
edge of a horseshoe-shaped table, sits the secretary- 
general among the Council delegates. Behind them 
are grouped the members of the permanent delega- 
tions, mingling with the chiefs of section of the 
Secretariat. Around the inner, nearer edge of the 
horseshoe the official stenographers and interpreters 
are seated. On the nearer side of the rail the journal- 
ists are ranged in long rows. 


HE first day of the June, 1927, Council was 
typically a get-together and a dress affair. 
Important public debates were to come later. Little 
was done except to receive a few reports from League 
commissions. The most interesting event of the 
morning was the speech of Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
the presiding officer. Sir Austen delivered the speech 
in English. Hardly had he concluded when an of- 
ficial interpreter arose and delivered in the most 
erfect French a translation of the same speech, 
of which he had taken shorthand notes. | 
The Secretariat keeps the periodic conferences 
strung together so as to form a logical and con- 
tinuous effort to outlaw war and to improve the 
condition of mankind in peace. In general it pre- 
serves the records of past meetings and prepares 
for future ones. In addition, it must collect informa- 
tion, publish reports, carry on a vast unofficial 
correspondence, probably as voluminous as the 
official, prepare the details of conferences, and trans- 
late documents or interpret speeches in the two 
official languages. Though forty-five nationalities 
are represented in the Secretariat, all its members, 
while keeping their citizenship, are in a sense de- 
nationalized, so that they are in no way responsible 
to their own Governments. They are civil servants 
of the League, appointed by it, paid by it, responsi- 
ble to it alone. If it should ever be necessary, they 
must possibly be willing even to assist an economic 
blockade or other action against their own country. 
Sir Eric Drummond, the secretary-general, ap- 
pointed by the Council with the approval of the 
Assembly, is the executive in supreme control. 
Fortunately, he has the happy faculty of inspiring 
trust in persons of all nationalities. This seems to 
be due to his objective, fair-minded attitude toward 
international problems. Among the reasons for 
his unique authority is this, that the seat of the 
League has and must have extraterritoriality, that 
is, complete independence of Swiss law. Thus, if 
a member of the Secretariat should commit a 
crime, he would have no appeal to his own Gov- 
ernment and, unless voluntarily surrendered to 
the Swiss authorities, he would be tried by the 
secretary-general. 
Below the secretary-general, the deputy secretary- 
general and the four untier secretaries-general are 
appointed, as the result of recommendations by 


their national Government, by the head of the Sec- 
retariat, with the approval of the Council. These 
appointments being political, the appointees are not 
members of the civil service proper. Below them in 
rank is the civil service itself — directors and chiefs 
of section, and some 500 others, including directors 
of services, over sixty stenographers, and copyists, 
and language experts who serve both as interpreters 
at League meetings and as translators of documents 
received by the Secretariat. There being practically 
no promotion, the highest position in the civil-serv- 
ice division is that of director of section at a salary 
of about $5,000. Hence, a man’s moral position in 
this “lower” plane of activity depends, not on his 
title, but on his energy and usefulness. Nor is there 
any pension offered by the Secretariat for persons of 
higher rank. All of which penury might be avoided 
if the United States Government, which constantly 
uses the League and receives all its publications free 
of charge, would have the grace to match Great 
Britain’s annual contribution of about $425,000. 

Of the $4,500,000 annually spent by the League, 


the largest fraction, averaging $2,240,056, covers , 


the expenditure for activities of Council, Assembly, 
standing committees, and Secretariat, while smaller 
amounts take care of the International Labor Or- 
ganization and the World Court, which are financed 
by the League, but are not otherwise subject to 
League control. A considerable amount of this goes 
to the salaries and general expenses of the various 
sections and services within the Secretariat. There 
are a dozen or more, including those devoted to 
Social Welfare, Economics and Finance, Disarma- 
ment, Minorities, Health, Mandates, Information, 
Transit, Legal Matters, and Intellectual Codpera- 
tion. There is also the Political Section, devoted to 
forestalling international quarrels. There are be- 
sides such administrative divisions as Internal Serv- 
ices (Finance), Translating Service, Registration of 
Treaties Office, Library, Postal, and Secretarial 
Services. There is the League telegraph office, at 
which, in times of tension, a League official remains 
on duty day and night on ihe watch for urgent tele- 
grams, appealing to the League in the event of a 
threat of war. The League has been considering 
the construction of its own wireless station and its 
own airplane landing field, in order that its com- 
munications may be independent of the telegraph 
and wireless services of national Governments dur- 
ing the confusion of mobilization. 


LOSELY dependent upon the work of the Tele- 
graphic Service is that of the Political Section, 
which labors to prevent international disputes. 
Probably nine tenths of its work is preventive. Di- 
rected by a brilliant chief, Maj. G. H. F. Abraham, 
formerly of the British marines, it reaches out over 
the world, with a special eye on the Balkans, to 
search out and remove the causes of future wars. 
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When actual war is threatened, Major Abranam is 
called in with the legal and other experts to help 
draft the warning cables which are immediately sent 
by the Council to the belligerents. If, later on, a 
League Commission of Inquiry is sent to the spot 
where the spark started, the major and his assistants 
are indispensable companions to the generals and 
military staff aboard the League’s special train. 


BD bwigs supplementary to the work of the Politi- 
cal Section are the activities of the Economic 
and Financial division, under the able directorship 
of Sir Arthur Salter. One of the Secretariat’s im- 
portant jobs is helping to organize loans to retarded 
countries, under an informal assurance that obliga- 
tions will be fulfilled and interest paid. This guarantee 
is usually made effective by the presence in the bor- 
rowing country of a League-appointed financial ex- 
pert, who often doles out the loan as needed, and 
keeps a sharp eye on interest payments. The League 
having organized many loans in Europe, it is now 
clearly recognized by British and American inves- 
tors that loans to European nations are not to be 
lightly undertaken without first inquiring what in- 
terest the League is taking, and what “guarantees” 
it will supply. In this sense the League is in the 
bond business, though it does not itself attempt 
the actual flotation of loans. 

Of the many loans organized, that to Bulgaria, in 
the charge of M. Charron, a noted French banker, is 
most directly an antiwar measure. M. Charron lives 
in the Balkans as the League agent. Bulgaria, under 
his friendly guidance, is using the borrowed money 
to buy agricultural implements and recondition 
farms for Bulgarian refugees returning from exile in 
other countries. The importance of settling these 
wanderers is political, for it was just such wander- 
ing poverty-stricken komitajis whose raids caused 
much of the friction on the Greco-Bulgarian frontier 
leading to the hostilities of October, 1925. The Sec- 
retariat, having aided the Council in putting out 
that fire, is thus now at work on the prevention of 
future outbreaks. 

As the Finance Section attempts to eliminate the 
basic foundations of war, so the Social Welfare 
Section works at the profound causes of human 
misery in peace time. Under the able direction of 
Dame Rachel Crowdy, famous for her organization 
of British nursing during the Great War, this section 
has two main preoccupations — opium, and the pro- 
tection of women and children from white slavery. 
Working in collaboration with the Opium Advisory 
Committee since 1920, it has each year presented 
to the Council a report on League progress toward 
the restriction of the opium traffic. In the protection 
of women and children, many nations great and 
small have codperated with the International 
Association for the Protection of Children, and 
various independent organizations for the protection 


of girls. Miss Sophie Irene Loeb, president of the 
Child Welfare Committee of America, has been 
invited to act as adviser in child-welfare work. 

The men and women of the Disarmament Section, 
working like bees, have done much to prepare the 
way for the naval disarmament conferences and 
for the coming final convention of general disarma- 
ment. Besides producing annually two bulky 
volumes, the “Trade in Arms Year-Book” and the 
“General and Statistical Year Book on Arma- 
ments,” this division was responsible during the 
first months of 1927 for 266 sittings of various 
preparatory committees. 

The harassed American tourist in Europe has 
often been turned out of his train for a customs 
examination of his hand baggage or has lost his 
checked trunks altogether, through the failure of 
frontier officials to warn him that they could not 
be examined at the journey’s end, but must be 
either opened or held at the frontier. Truly has he 
opined that the world might still move, if this farce 
of baggage examination should be stopped alto- 
gether. After long and careful preparation, the 
League recently summoned a conference on transit 
problems. This body recommended to the thirty- 
four nations represented that, hereafter, travelers’ 
hand baggage shall always be examined in the train. 
The states definitely agreed, moreover, to permit 
baggage checked from the place of dispatch abroad, 
to be forwarded, without customs examination at 
the frontier, to customs officers in the interior of 
the country of destination. 


RTHUR SWEETSER of Boston, assistant 
director of the Information Section, Hunting- 
ton Gilchrist of Auburn, New York, of the Mandates 
Section, and Howard Huston of North Dakota, 
chief of Internal Services of the Secretariat, are the 
three musketeers of American internationalism, 
permanently serving in the international civil 
service. Men of foresight and pronounced ability, 
they joined the League at its earliest beginnings. 
Mr. Sweetser has charge of League publicity. 
Hence, a steady stream of pressmen daily enters 
and leaves his office. The recent Geneva Press 
Conference made many requests for information, 
and the Economic Conference alone brought 200 
journalists to his door. The work of this section 
increases in direct ratio to world interest in the 
League. In his odd moments, however, he has found 
time to oversee the publication of some seventeen 
pamphlets and booklets on the League. Mr. Gilchrist 
has the exceedingly delicate task of drawing up 
the long list of questions which the Mandates 
Commission annually addresses to the representa- 
tives of Governments holding mandates in fourteen 
territories. But Mr. Gilchrist has many other 
duties. He seems to have business with everyone in 
the building, and to pause (Continued opp. page 640) 
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, HE slogan, ‘Omaha, the Yuletide City,’ is 

one that will befit Nebraska’s metropolis if 

the sweep of sentiment for outdoor display 

of the Christmas spirit takes the city by storm, as 
the indications are that it will.” 

This message, let it be known, comes direct from 
no less Yulish and convivial an institution than the 
local electric-light company. Likewise, be advised 
that the “outdoor display of Christmas spirit” has 
to do with no such threadbare survivals of a bar- 
barous past as carol singing or sleigh bells. Not at 
all. The “Christmas spirit” hereabouts is an all- 
electrical phenomenon and runs into real money. 

“The city has been divided into four zones,” — 
just like one of those big flood-relief or tornado- 
emergency situations,— and the householder in 
each zone who rigs up the most elaborate and “ar- 
tistic” electrical display of the Christmas spirit 
will win a $25 prize, in addition to the title of “The 
Man Who Has Rigged Up the Most Elaborate and 
Artistic Outdoor Display of the Christmas Spirit 
Between 34 Street and Happy Hollow Boulevard,” 
or any other of the “zones.” 

The precise means by which the contestants are to 
exhibit their great humanity and susceptibility to 
the good old Christmas urge are partially outlined by 
the thoughtful electric company as follows: 


1. Placing electric candles in the Christmas wreaths 
in the windows. 

2. Colored lights on trees, either living trees in the 
ground or cut ones in supporters. 

3. Festooning strings of colored lights along the eaves of 
the house. 

4. Placing colored lights in flower boxes. 

5. Illuminating the shrubbery on the lawn. 

6. Placing illuminated stars over the doors or on the 
roof. 

7. Using colored lights, red and green, in twin 
sockets. 

8. Decorating and illuminating miniature Christmas 
Trees on the lawn and in the windows. 


According to this list, a man could put on a good 
snappy display for not much more than the price of 
a Buick or a Studebaker. 


* * * 


“Yessir, when the judges told me that I had won 
in the third zone, you could have knocked me over 
with a feather. Where’d I get my idea? Well, to be 
frank about it, it wasn’t original. The electric rein- 
deer ahd Santa Claus I cribbed from that big 
Wrigley sign in Times Square. But that electric cas- 
cade of toys pouring down the chimney I thought up 
all by myself. The $25 prize? Say, I think more of 





If You Know What I Mean 





that than I do of the cup I won in the consolations of 
the Secretary’s Flight at the Country Club last 
year.” 

* * * 

One enterprising fellow studded the entire four 
walls of his house with red and green bulbs (in twin 
sockets). He had, however, omitted the “illu- 
minated star” on his rooftree. But in view of his 
commendable attempt, the judges waived the rules 
of the contest and awarded him a special Honorable 
Mention and a cash award of $2.50. 


* ee 


An unhappy incident marred the festivities when 
a wretched citizen — who shall here be nameless — 
was detected in touching a match to several old- 
fashioned tallow candles. “I didn’t know there was 
any harm in it,” he protested, as he was hustled off 
in the patrol wagon, “I thought they’d look nice on 
my mantelpiece.” 


* * * 


One handsome display in zone two portrayed an 
old-fashioned stagecoach with holly-wreathed pas- 
sengers and trumpeter. Its proprietor, Mr. Oswald 
Gherkin, just barely failed to get in the group of 
prizewinners when, right in the presence of the 
judges, the bulb representing the coachman’s nose 
blew out. “Next time,” declared Mr. Gherkin, “I 
shall buy only the most expensive bulbs on the mar- 
ket, and I advise all others to do the same.” 


* * * 


The man who invented the idea of the electrifica- 
tion of the Christmas spirit has been hitherto, I 
understand, an obscure clerk in the auditing depart- 
ment of the electric company. He has been given a 
six moriths’ trip to Europe with all expenses paid, and 
upon his return he is to report to the main office of 
the General Electric Company. His scheme, however 
perfect, was hurried into effect so suddenly that a 
complete set of instructions was not available for the 
judges. The most important of the regulations to be 
added for next year has to do with the display of 
bulbs or accessories which have been used in previous 
contests. Such use is to be forbidden — if possible, 
by statute. Failing in this, the company plans to tag 
and date all items of the exhibits, disqualifying any 
man caught trying to slip over any salvage from the 
year before. Thus the Christmas spirit will be kept 
full of novelty and free from burned-out bulbs. 


* * * 


Come to Omaha! The Greatest Yuletide Center in 
the Middle West! 
C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


T is often said by people who ought to 
know better that a book which con- 
sists of collected articles must neces- 

sarily be of little consequence. When a 
novel appears which has been published 
serially in installments, that criticism. is 
never heard, yet, when all is said and 
done, the necessity of making a story fall 
into attractive installments has had more 
definite effect upon certain works than 
the fact that the chapters of a volume of 
essays have appeared separately in vari- 
ous magazines. In the latter case, it is not 
even certain that the essays are discon- 
nected, for the book may have been 
planned independently of the possible 
openings for the publication of separate 
chapters. 

It is true, of course, that worthless vol- 
umes of reprinted articles and reviews 
sometimes find a publisher, but they are 
no more frequent than worthless volumes 
of reprinted short stories, or worthless 
volumes of any kind which have never 
been seen in print before. It so happens 
that some of the most important collec- 
tions of essays, critical and otherwise, have 
been reprinted pieces: Sainte-Beuve’s 
“Causeries du Lundi,” the writings of 
Hazlitt, the “Shelburne Essays” of Paul 
Elmer More, the essays of George Saints- 
bury and Sir Edmund Gosse. And the list 
might be extended indefinitely. 

Sir Edmund Gosse’s latest sheaf of 
papers, “Leaves and Fruit” (Scribner’s), 
consists, as did several of its predecessors, 
in a selection from the author’s Sunday 
articles on books in a London newspaper. 
They seem to me to suffer in no wise from 
the compulsion of their weekly appear- 
ance, and in volume form they are read- 
able, entertaining, and instructive within 
their limits. So far from making the reader 
feel that reprinted articles are of no con- 
sequence, they rather prompt admiration 
for the readiness and variety of the au- 
thor’s learning. Perhaps only those who 
have written many such articles can real- 
ize how little can be salvaged for the pur- 
poses of more permanent publication and 
adfnire the high average of Sir Edmund 
Gosse’s literary journalism. 

The wide range of subjects treated can 
be judged by a partial enumeration of the 
contents: Montaigne, Epictetus, Roches- 
ter, Rousseau, Mallarmé, Edith Sitwell, 
Lytton Strachey, George Gissing, René 
Boylesve, Walt Whitman, Lord Curzon, 
and Samuel Butler. Assuredly none of 
these subjects is exhaustively treated, but 
all are discussed with authority and in- 
fectious sympathy. Even where the criti- 
cism is depreciatory, it does not tend to 
drive the reader away from the writer 


By Ernest Boyd 


mentioned. Sir Edmund does not stand 
between his subject and his audience. He 
serves as an intermediary, usually urg- 
ing the advantages of a closer acquaint- 
anceship, at worst suggesting a critical 
revision of undue enthusiasms. On the sub- 
ject of Samuel Butler, for example, he has 
some interesting qualifications to make: 

“In the face of all the panegyric which 
is now poured on the genius of Butler, it 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
Fiction 


The Great Modern Detective Stories. 
By Willard Huntington Wright 
(Scribner’s). 

The Wayward Man. By St. John Er- 
vine (Macmillan). 

The Fifth Child. By Klaus Mann 
(Boni & Liveright). 

The Bridge of San Luis Rey. By 
Thornton Wilder (A. & C. Boni). 


GENERAL 
Shelley: His Life and Work. By Wal- 
ter E. Peck (Houghton Mifflin). 
Calamity Fane and the Lady Wild- 
cats. By Duncan Aikman (Holt). 
Seven Strings of the Lyre. By Eliza- 
beth Schermerhorn (Houghton 
Mifflin). 
That Man Heine. By. Lewis Browne 
(Macmillan). 











may seem overbold on my part to suggest 
that violent reactions lead to slow reac- 
tions, and that the appreciation of that 
genius, having reached a pitch beyond 
which it would be difficult to go, is now 
certain to give way gradually to calmer 
reflection. ...I1 think that when the 
temperature of fashion, now so high in 
Butler’s case, begins to go down, it will 
sink steadily, and perhaps reach again a 
point much lower than his deserts.” In 
his view Butler’s greatest asset was his 
“pyrrhonism,” h*s‘ questioning of all 
truths, which accounts for his success in 
our time. But Sir Edmund feels that “ fu- 
ture readers will turn with apathy from a 
writer who does nothing but break down 
doors which they themselves will long 
have found wide open.” 


ELIEVING as I do that Butler has 
been an influence most powerful in 
opening those doors, I wonder if he will 
not enjoy the gratitude which we always 
feel toward those who have helped to 
emancipate the human mind. Otherwise 
almost. all iconoclasts would be doomed 
to oblivion. It is true that a very large 


part of Butler’s work will be as dead some 
day as the greater part of Swift and Vol- 
taire, but it seems to me inevitable that 
the author of “The Way of All Flesh” can 
no more be orgotten than the author of 
“Gulliver’s Travels” or of “Candide.” 

In his essay on George Gissing, Sir 
Edmund Gosse writes a sympathetic and 
penetrating account of that much misun- 
derstood author: “He was a humanist 
whom poverty pressed into the mould of a 
novelist. That his novels are so interesting 
and so well written is merely the result of 
his intellectual force, which was prodi- 
gious, but they were composed against the 
grain, and the writer’s heart all the while 
was not in Grub Street but on the shores 
of the Ionian sea.” 


h  frarienary commending the trans- 
ation by Mr. Ives of Montaigne or 
recalling his memories of Mallarmé, Sir Ed- 
mund is always urbane and judicial. Al- 
though he dedicates this book to Lytton 
Strachey, his criticism of the latter’s book- 
let on Pope is impartial and sound in its 
disagreements. I cannot, however, read 
the dedication without a smile, for it 
seems to me that Sir Edmund Gosse was 
one of those who resented rather sharply 
the irreverence of “Eminent Victorians.” 
Nothing, apparently, succeeds like suc- 
cess, which, in this case, produces a dedi- 
cation “with affectionate admiration.” 

I wish that Mr. Elmer Davis were less 
truculent in his “Show Window” (Day), 
a collection of reprinted pieces which in- 
cludes that superb essay, “Portrait of a 
Cleric,” in which Bishop Manning is ex- 
amined to good purpose. Unfortunately, 
the truculence of Mr. Davis is excited by 
an imaginary obstacle to which he returns 
ever and again; to wit, the religion of 
Menckenism. Mr. Davis labors under the 
illusion that he alone with two choice 
spirits is immune from the habit of being 
violently pro or anti-Mencken, and he 
further believes in a cult of Mencken 
which is very far from the realities of 
that writer’s success and following. 

He mistakes cause and effect, and does 
not seem to realize that if a lot of people 
read the American Mercury it is not be- 
cause they have been converted by the 
editor, but because the editor voices ideas 
which they hold already, and in support 
of which they welcome outside help, as it 
were. To Mr. Davis, H. L. Mencken is a 
perpetual incitement to protest, as if he 
were determined at any cost to disagree 
with him, when in fact his general atti- 
tude, save on this point, is certainly 
closer to Mencken’s than to Bishop 
Manning’s. 
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The Poet Writes of Poets 


THE WINGED HORSE. By Joseph 
Auslander and Frank Ernest Hill. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page and 


Company. $3.50. 


“WT was the Greeks who first took 
poetry to pieces and found how it 
was made and named the delicate 

magic machinery of it.” This early sen- 

tence is a key to the manner in which 

“The Winged Horse” is written. It is 

not, happily, another addition to the 

already terrifying stock-of tabloid knowl- 
edge. It does not attempt to put between 
covers all that anyone need ever know 
about poetry. Instead, it is an appetizer 
carefully planned to lure the uninitiated 
to the works of the great poets in their 
own volumes, and to clarify the always 
evolving panorama of traditional poetry 

for those who love it already. It is a 

simple, vivid story, equally suitable for 

children and for adults, telling of the 
lives and works of the major English 
prosodists. 

In order to set the stage properly the 
authors commence with three speculative 
chapters on the primitive need for poetry 
in the days when poetry meant every- 
thing that newspapers, radio, the cinema, 
concerts, and literature in general mean 
to us today. Seven chapters follow on 
the ancient and renaissance poets who 
developed the art, and whose work has 
vitally influenced the English writers. 
Then the scene swings back to Beowulf 
and proceeds uninterrupted with the 
main English tradition. These early 
chapters contain many fragmentary trans- 
lations from the Greek, Latin, Italian, 
and Middle English, made by the authors 
especially for this book. Most of them are 
admirable; but it is unfortunate that the 
first concrete examples of what poetry 
is should have been translations at all, 
however well done. Great poetry never 
can be as good in translation as in the 
original; and because these fragments 
often are put into approximations of the 
original quantitative meters, they lack 
something of the magic of verse autoch- 
thonous to the peculiarities of our own 
tongue. This may perplex many readers 
who do not approach the volume as 
confirmed lovers of poetry. 

The authors state, in a brief introduc- 
tion: “Because it seemed most right and 
interesting to do so, we have built up the 
larger story out of the stories of single 
great poets.” About forty are treated in 
some detail; and of these a dozen receive 
about a chapter apiece. In addition to 
Shakespeare, Milton, and other towering 
giants, some figures of the second rank, 


A Review by A. K. Laing 


such as Byron and Poe, are stressed at the 
expense of more important writers. Ten 
lines are granted Donne, against ten 
pages for Poe; and this is indicative of 
what may be considered the major fault 
of the book: an overemphasis on the 
Nineteenth Century at the expense of the 
Seventeenth. This disparity probably is 
justifiable in a book largely intended to 
bring newcomers, and especially young 
ones, to an understanding love for poetry. 
The old satirists and metaphysicists are 
heady wine for seasoned palates. Yet I 
am sorry that there was not more of 
Marlowe at the expense, let us say, of 
Browning; and more of the Cavalier 
poets, most alluring fellows for anyone 
to contemplate, at the expense of the 
lesser Victorians. 


ROBLEMS of this sort probably were 

discussed late many a night before 
the authors decided definitely upon the 
proportions of their book; and it is certain 
that the omissions are those of judgment 
rather than of ignorance, when made by 
men who have given their lives to poetry 
and who, on the basis of the original 
work which they have themselves pro- 
duced, stand in the front rank of the 
younger poets now writing in English. 

Another reason for the disproportionate 
stressing of certain figures is an obvious 
desire to explain the category of humanity 
into which poets fall. Of course they are 
as diverse physically and mentally as 
workers at any other occupation. On 
one hand we find sturdy brawlers such as 
Burns and Jonson, and on the other fragile 
or crippled wisps like Dowson or Pope. 
Intellectually they range from the keen 
good sense of Browning to the mad 
idealism of Shelley or the mysticism of 
Blake. But throughout the lot there runs 
a fire and a pride which has driven many 
into strange and lonely graves. The 
authors have accomplished well the task 
of showing that poets are both normal and 
more than normal; ahd the exigencies of 
this task frequently have made it neces- 
sary to choose for special study figures 
greater or more remarkable as people 
than as poets. 

In this side of the work there is little 
conjecture. Most of the biographical 
data is taken from letters and other con- 
temporary evidence. A vast amount of 
research must have been necessary to 
present so many characters so vividly, 
if only to check facts stored up in a life- 
time of special reading; and the nature of 
the quotations, which for the most part 
are the best as opposed to the best known, 
shows that the authors have carefully 


read the works of almost every poet 
of any importance. Indeed, there is | 
hardly a quotation which is not admirably 
suited to its purpose: that of fomenting 
a desire to read more of the work from 
which it has been taken. 

Collaboration, which is not wise al- 
ways, in this instance has produced an 
excellent result. It has made for balance 
in the choice of subject and for clarity 
and conciseness of style. Evidently Mr. 
Auslander, the play boy of exquisite but 
not always pertinent phrases, has been 
restrained by Mr. Hill just enough to 
make the result a piece of fine instead 
of exuberant writing. When a surge of 
passionate wording is needed for a 
climax, it is there, and all the more 
effective for having risen above normal 
restraint. Mr. Auslander’s sonnet which 
concludes the chapter on Keats provides 
an instance. 

In general, however, biographical mate- 
rial is presented with a gratifying lack of 
bias. There is no muckraking or condon- 
ing. Shelley is forgiven a bit too promptly, 
perhaps, for the suicide of Harriet; but 
that is a problem upon which critics never 
will agree. Mark Twain and Maurice 
Hewlett have presented the opposite 
poles of opinion. You may choose one 
or the other; there is no possibility of a 
reconciliation. 


HE authors admit in che foreword 

that they must have made mistakes. 
Those that I have noticed are errors of 
vague statement rather than of fact and 
do not affect the true purpose of the book. 
The invention of the “Shakespearian” 
sonnet, for example, is credited to “an 
Elizabethan.” Actually it was developed 
by Henry Howard before Elizabeth 
came to the throne, and some fifty years 
before the appearance of the group whom 
we call the Elizabethans. Similarly, an 
injustice is done Howard when Milton 
is called the first to use blank verse for 
anything but drama. Howard developed 
the form for his translation of two books 
of the A®neid, written more than a 
hundred years before Milton. It is stated 
that Swinburne “never did anything 
better than his second and third books.” 
I have always considered “The Forsaken 
Garden” his best and most representative 
poem. It appeared twelve years after the 
third book. Perhaps, however, I am alone 
in thinking so. 

Such slips are annoying to this reviewer 
mainly because they are so difficult to find. 
Taken as a whole the book is a most 
unusual combination of good scholarship, 
good taste, and good writing. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Shelley: His Life and Work. By Walter 
Edwin Peck. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Co. 2 vols. $12.50. 


HE late Clutton-Brock once said to a 

friend, “I have written a book about 
Shelley, but I am not quite sure that I 
understand him.’ How can we know 
Shelley who cannot completely know 
ourselves? We have the poems and letters, 
we have discovered many of the external 
facts, but we must conjecture the rest. 
That we shall ever possess the entire 
Shelley is like suggesting that we shall 
reach the limits of infinity. His life is 
inexhaustibl:. And as new material and 
fresh insight are brought to the task, each 
new biography is worth the writing. 
* Walter Edwin Peck’s edition of Shelley’s 
life is an important addition to English 
letters. Mr. Peck has gathered together 
the fruits of the latest scholarship, he has 
had access to the latest material that has 
been plowed up during the last few years. 
And he brings to his task a fair mind, a 
scholar’s enthusiasm, and sufficient criti- 
cal ability to do credit to his industry. 
Moreover, Mr. Peck is a temperate and 
fair-minded judge. He discusses sanely 
and shrewdly Shelley’s extraordinary in- 
consistences, allowing the poet credit for 
being niether so base as his contempo- 
raries pictured him nor so blameless as his 
apologists believed him. What has made 
Shelley particularly difficult to under- 
stand is that we must accept him accord- 
ing to his own standards before we pass 
judgment, and that there may be two 
equally just points of view that are oppos- 
ing in fact. Mr. Peck has recognized this 
without losing his own character as an in- 
terpreter and recorder of facts, and he 
treats with considerable success Shelley’s 
peculiar relationship to his wives and 
female admirers and his social ideals in 
the broad sense of that term. We may dis- 
agree with Mr. Peck, his gift is perhaps 
more scholarly than literary, but again 
we come back to the question of individual 
judgment. “Shelley: His Life and Works” 
has been written without the aid of the 
brilliant, but fallacious, pyrotechnics 
which characterize modern biography, 
but it is no less readable on that account. 
Moreover, those who love Shelley cannot 
very well afford to do without it. 


ee ek & 


Aspects of the Novel. By E. M. Forster. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50. 

O scholar’s handiwork is Mr. E. M. 
Forster’s “Aspects of the Novel,” 

but the reflections upon his own craft of a 

distinguished master. Names and facts 

and dates are conspicuously lacking. This 


is no learned treatise, but a series of cause- 
ries delivered before that most cultivated 
of audiences offered by an English uni- 
versity town. But if Mr. Forster’s book 
does not have the defects of a scholar’s 
writing, neither does it have its virtues. 
What he has to say is diffuse — urbane 
and_ occasionally witty, indeed, but lack- 
ing precision, lacking definiteness. Occa- 
sionally he sinks to downright vagueness. 
One suspects that Mr. Forster is more 
eager to be charming than to elucidate the 
principles which he practices so deftly. 
Can it be a case of a craftsman unwilling 
to divulge to the laity the tricks of his 
trade? Or is it merely that lectures, when 
reduced to cold print and deprived of the 
magic of the lecturer’s physical presence, 
suffer a curious loss of vividness and life? 
However, “Aspects of the Novel” is a 
book that no one will regret reading, al- 
though one may rise from it with a dis- 
appointing sense of promise unfulfilled. 
Perhaps it is unfair to expect a novelist to 
write criticism as well as he writes novels. 


eee * * 


The Woodcutter’s House. By Robert 
Nathan. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $2.00. 


HERE is a case to be made for the 

claim of certain critics that Robert 
Nathan has created a literary form en- 
tirely his own. In a half dozen slender 
volumes of prose, he has expressed in the 
form of tales a spirit that is sensitive, 
faintly ironic, fantastic, and wistful. 
Edwin Bjérkman believes that Nathan 
achieves “‘a genuine idyl with an adult 
mentality and the modern note.” Whether 
the books reach that pitch of finality or 
not, they are a unique literary blend; and 
they have won enthusiasts. The Nathan 
method is to take animals or children or 
inanimates, such as puppets and an oc- 
casional imaginary elf, and set them talk- 


ing and acting in a simple, homespun way. . 


Then suddenly in the remark of a rustic 
child, or say a May bug, a philosophic 
truth discloses itself or poetry is unexpect- 
edly uncovered. In this story of an or- 
phan girl, her dog Musket, and Joseph, 
the woodcutter whom she didn’t marry, 
the followers of Nathan will find many 
of the qualities they have long enjoyed. 
Indeed, it may well prove the most popu- 
lar of them all. But to this reviewer, 
though it provides many moments of 
pleasure, it is vaguely lacking. Somehow 
the discussions of God and the whale 
in “Jonah” or the love-making of the 
puppets in “The Puppet Master” were 
saltier and more individual than Meta- 
bel’s dealings with the green man of the 
forest in this present tale. Here sentiment 


encroaches. A change in method or a 
profound change of feeling is in order 
before the next Nathan book. 


** * * * 


Fighters of Fate. By J. Arthur Myers. 
Baltimore: The Williams & . Wilkins 


Co. $3.00. 

HIS title is intriguing, but the intro- 

duction and foreword give one the 
impression that inadvertantly he has 
picked up a medical book. The “fighters” 
really are fighting tuberculosis as well as 
fate. The book presents short biographies 


‘of twenty-four geniuses, men and women 


who in spite of their physical ailments or 
perhaps because of them, gained prom- 
inence in the field of endeavor they chose 
as their life work. The simple and straight- 
forward manner in which each story is 
presented impresses one with the courage 
of souls in distress and helps to make our 
own troubles seem petty and mean. It is 
astonishing how many brilliant people 
have been afflicted by this insidious dis- 
ease, and yet after reading this book you 
may feel that perhaps a slight touch of 
the White plague is a prerequisite of 
success in music, art, or literature. 

John Keats, suffering tortures, wrote 
some of his most beautiful verse. Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning was nearly always 
an invalid. Henry David Thoreau, in spite 
of his close attunement to nature, died of 
acute tuberculosis. One thing is certain: 
after reading this book you cannot but 
feel a greater admiration and have adeeper 
understanding of the spirit that kept these 
people struggling to the very end. 


**e * *& & 


The Woman's Side. By Clemence Dane. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.50. 

VERYONE interested in the prob- 
lems presenting themselves today 

dealing with the emancipation of woman 
from the thralldom of men would find 
much that was interesting in Clemence 
Dane’s latest book. Of course some of us 
cannot see ourselves as others see us — 
and perhaps we are lucky. Miss Dane 
handles her subject in a masterly manner. 
We can quite agree with practically 
everything she says, and it is good to 
have it said so well. She takes up woman’s 
part in politics, education, religion, 
marriage, and business in such a direct 
way that it will make many a man do 
some real thinking. The greatest geniuses 
may have been men, but could they have 
attained their exalted positions without 
the help of an inspiring woman? It 
would be well for the men who scoff at 
the power of women to read this book. 
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What the World Is 


HEN President Coo.ipcE sent 
\ \ his annual message to Congress on 
December 6, one of its most 
significant sections expressed his ap- 
proval of a comprehensive naval building 
program. Although actual 
details of the proposed 
plans are still uncomfirmed, 
it is understood that the General Board 
of the Navy has recommended a five-year 
program calling for twenty-six 10,000-ton 
cruisers, three airplane carriers, five fleet 
submarines, and eighteen destroyer lead- 
ers. In addition, the proposals are said to 
ask authorization for four battleships to 
take care of replacements scheduled under 
the Washington Treaty for 1932. 

Memories of 1916 when President 
Witson began building the greatest 
Navy afloat—a dream blasted by the 
Washington Conference of 1921-22 — 
are aroused by this new 
program which will soon be 
embodied in a bill and sent to the House 
for consideration. Memories, also, of the 
Geneva Conference of last summer are 
called forth by the item of twenty-six 
10,000-ton cruisers. At Geneva, where the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan 
spent weeks attempting to reach some 
agreeable basis for further limiting naval 
armament, it was Over 10,000-ton cruisers 
that most of the difficulty was aroused. 
The United States needs ships of this size 
to protect her interests in the Pacific 
where wide cruising radius is necessary. 
Great Britain, with frequent bases 
scattered through the Seven Seas, can do 
with cruisers of 5,000 and 7,500 tons. To 
a great extent, the conference was 
wrecked upon this knotty problem — the 
United States offering to set a total ton- 
nage for cruisers and leave it to each na- 
tion to decide what type of cruiser she 
should build, Great Britain holding that 
if the United States were to build 10,000- 
ton cruisers she would be forced to build 
ship for ship with her. 

In his message to Congress, President 
Coo.ipceE stressed the point that the 
United States should calculate her mili- 
tary and er arms with but a single idea 

n mind — national defense. 

For National The needs or desires of other 

efense 

powers should not be con- 

sidered, he pointed out, because our 
armaments were a threat to no nation. 
Where no agreement with another power 
existed, then, we should build what we 
felt necessary to protect our coast line 
and our island possessions. It appears 
now that the President is withholding 
approval from the unofficially announced 
building program. Particularly, it is said, 


“Big-Navy” 
Push 


Memories 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


he believes that authorization for the 
contemplated four new battleships is 
unnecessary at this time, and he believes 
that the cost of the three proposed 
airplane carriers can be reduced, bringing 
the expense of the entire program below 
$1,000,000,000. His idea is further said to 





The Week 


{Big-Navy guns begin to boom. 
A flock of big cruisers. But the 
President has not approved. The 
House is favorably disposed. [Em- 
battled legislators in Oklahoma. 
A governor calls out the guard. 
But the Legislature meets in 
secret. Pajamas and bath robes. 
Impeachment proceedings. But 
has the session a legal right to 
act? {Colonel Lindbergh does it 
again. Washington to Mexico 
City in twenty-six hours. Latin 
enthusiasm. {Peace between Lith- 
uania and Poland at last. The 
League Council registers a tri- 
umph. But the matters at dispute 
must still be ironed out. At it 
again in China. Canton and the 
Communists. Were the Russians 
behind it? Chiang Kai-shek comes 
back to the revolution. And 
hopes to weld the party together. 
A new Governor-General for the 
Philippines. Smith and Vare 
must bide their time. 











involve increasing the time element of the 
program to spread the cost over a nine- 
year period. 

In the House of Representatives where 
the new naval bill must be introduced, 
sentiment is said to favor a substantial 
building program. A bill embodying the 
items proposed would be 
approved there, thinks 
Tuomas S. Butter of Penn- 
sylvania, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, providing it 
omitted mention of the four battleships. 
Mr. Burt er is inclined to believe the 
authorization of additional battleships is 
unwise at this time, feeling that before 
1932 some new agreement may be 
reached with Great Britain which would 
curtail the present number of capital 
ships allowed the two nations. 

In Oklahoma, a bitter fight between 
Gov. Henry S. Jounston and the State 
Legislature had its culmination on De- 
cember 12 when the governor ordered out 
the National Guard to bar legislators 


House 
Sentiment 


Doing 


from meeting in the State capitol in Okla- 
homa City. A touch of the dramatic 
surrounded the executive’s call for troops 
at two o’clock on a foggy Monday morn- 
ing. They were mobilized promptly, 

detailed to the various en- 

a trances of the State capitol, 

the governor’s home, the 
Supreme Court, and the State Court of 
Criminal Appeals. When legislators awoke. 
on Monday morning and marched on the 
capitol to begin their impeachment hear- 
ings against the governor, they found 
their way barred by bayonets. 

The followed morning, however, at 
3.50 A.M., in a hotel outside the city a 
pajamaed and bath-robed Legislature 
voted impeachment proceedings against 

: Governor JoHNsTon on three 

—— counts. These included in- 

Bath Robes competency, illegal employ- 

ment of an attorney for the 
State Banking Department, commis- 
sioning Jos— ALvarapo, a man alleged 
to be wanted for bank robbery in Texas, 
as a peace officer, illegal payment of $7,900 
to employees of the Banking Department; 
an alleged conspiracy with Governor 
Jounston’s confidential secretary and 
another woman to aid a contractor in 
collecting a claim from the State. The 
legislators also voted impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Chief Justice FREDERICK 
P. Branson of the State Supreme Court 
and Harry B. Corbet, president of the 
State Board of Agriculture. Charges 
against the former concern alleged cor- 
ruption in office, and are based upon a 
legal battle between the Supreme Court 
and the Court of Criminal Appeals; 
those against Mr. CorpELL concern 
irregularities in office. 

The House’s charges have been placed 
in the hands of a board of managers which 
will present them to the Senate of the 
State, also in secret session. Meanwhile, a 
fight continues in the courts 
to determine the legality of 
a self-convened session of the Legislature. 
The Supreme Court, acting upon an 
injunction appealed from the District 
Court, has ruled that the present session 
of the Legislature is impotent, and that 
its acts have no force at law. Legislators, 
on the other hand, have denounced Justice 
Branson for his decision, saying that he 
has willfully misinterpreted the law. The 
Legislature has a full right, they say, to 
convene itself whenever it desires. Gov- 
ernor Jounston. bases his own acts 
entirely upon the courts and states that 
he is willing to abide by their decisions. 

Col. Cuartes A. LinpBercu, America’s 
ambassador of good will, has carried this 


Charges 
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nation’s greetings and friendly compli- 
ments to another nation where rumors of 
__ American distrust were cur- 
—_ ee rent. Just as Paris went wild 
over the young flyer when 
he dropped out of the sky at Le Bourget 
field last May, so Mexico City echoed the 
enthusiasm of that welcome on December 
14 when the adventurous colonel’s famous 
’plane, the Spirit of St. Louis, taxied up 
Valbuena Flying Field shortly after noon 
to be greeted by President PiuTarco 
Exias Cauies and Dwicut W. Morrow, 
American Ambassador to Mexico. A 
crowd of 30,000 had been assembling since 
early morning, and almost a third as many 
Federal troops were on hand to see that 
*plane and aviator were not swamped by 
the enthusiasm. Although the 2,000-mile 
flight was scheduled to take twenty-six 
hours, and the Spirit of St. Louis was not 
expected before two o’clock, both Presi- 
dent Cattes and Ambassador Morrow 
were on hand a good five hours earlier lest 
some turn of good fortune should bring 
the famous “We” to the field far ahead of 
schedule. There were three anxious hours 
between eleven o’clock, when LinDBERGH 
was reported over Tampico, and 2.39 P.M., 
when he finally arrived. A dense fog had 
made flying difficult and in some fashion 
the flyer swerved from his course. Al- 
though Tampico is not much more than 
two hours’ air time from Mexico City, 
the colonel spent three and a half, part of 
it hunting for some landmark which 
would guide him to the flying field where 
the official reception was staged. 

Colonel LinpBercu took off from Bol- 
ling Field, Washington, at 12.26.30 P.M., 
on December 13. Muddy turf hindered 
the plane as it headed down the field, but 

its expert pilot tilted it into 

T. Boo the air after an anxious mo- 

e-off 

ment or two, and was off 
on his long flight with as little emotion as 
might have been expected for a ten- 
minute test flight. Three sandwiches and 
two quarts of water comprised the flyer’s 
rations for his flight; 368 gallons of gaso- 
line and fifteen gallons of oil were the 
*plane’s share. 

Before he left the United States on his 
latest good-will flight, House and Senate 
unanimously voted President CooLipcE 
permission to award Colonel LinpBERGH 
the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. The House action 
was taken on December 10; 
the Senate acted two days later. It has 
not yet been decided when Mr. Coo.ipcE 
will make the award, which is the highest 
honor the nation gives, and is reserved 
—with the exceptions which Congress 
may stipulate — for conspicuous bravery 
in military action. 

After more than seven years of war, 
peace has been brought about between 
Poland and Lithuania through the inter- 
cession of the League of Nations Council. 
Premiers of the two nations — Pitsupsk1 


Highest 
Honor 


of Poland and Watpemaras of Lithuania 
— facing each other at a secret meeting 
of the Council, decided that peace should 
be declared between them, and with 

._ characteristic dramatic 
Peace Again instinct the fiery Marshal 
Pitsupsk1 left the meeting with the 
announcement that he would order Te 
Deums sung in every church in Poland. 
The dispute between the two nations will 
be settled through a memorandum which 
is still to be drawn up and whose principal 
concern will be the protection of minority 
rights in the two countries. The sover- 
eignty of Vilna, former Lithuanian city 
which was seized by the Poles in 1920 
and held by the Council of Ambassadors 
rightfully to belong to Poland, is still to be 
arbitrated. The important point, how- 
ever, is that peace has been declared 
between the two nations, which gives 
them an opportunity of settling their own 
troubles. In case further difficulty arises, 
Sir Ertrc Drummonp, Secretary-General 
of the League, and Jonkheer BEELAERTS 
van Biox.anp of Holland will serve as a 
League commission to iron out the 
difficulties between them. 

On December 10, the week’s session of 
the Nationalist party’s Central Executive 
Committee came to a close in Nanking, 
China, with Cu1anc Kal-sHEK, military 
leader who retired from the 
revolution last August, back 
in supreme command once 
more. The meeting ended in expressions 
of peace and amity, with Cu1anc an- 
nouncing as the two basic planks of his 
platform unification of the various dis- 
sentient elements of the party and a 
stronger foreign policy. Two days later, 
however, revolution broke out afresh in 
Canton, birthplace of the party, when 
20,000 Communists stormed the native 
city, apparently captured it, and began 
to indulge in the approved Chinese 
practice of looting. The movement was 
turned against Gen. Cuanc Fak-wel, 
military leader who seized Canton on 
November 17 when its former leader 
was absent in Shanghai. 

Somewhat confused reports do not 
allow a clear analysis of the situation. 
Trouble apparently started when Gen. 
Cuanc Fak-wel attempted to disarm 
troops suspected of being 
loyal to his predecessor. 
Communists seized the con- 
fusion thus aroused to make their attack 
upon the city. The Nanking Government 
alleges Russian inspiration, but since the 
Nanking Government is strongly anti- 
Communist it is impossible to state what 
truth there is in their contention. Three 
American gunboats are protecting Ameri- 
can citizens and property. 

This unexpected revolutionary move- 
ment destroys some of the optimism 
which prevailed at Nanking following 
the meeting of the Central Committee. 
Nevertheless, it is felt in Shanghai and 


**Peace an 
Amity” 


American 
Gunboats 


Nanking that the return of Cu1anc Kar- 
SHEK is a favorable omen. This military 
leader, still in his thirties, is felt to be 
the one man to whom all of the elements 
of the Nationalist par 
=a will turn for wekdiniads In 
his statement, given out 
after his reappointment to the head of 
the movement, Cu1anc expressed the 
hope that other powers might consider 
seriously the revision of existing un- 
equal treaties. He states, also, that 
the Nationalist Government will make 
every effort to improve its relations 
with other powers, possibly excepting 
Soviet Russia. 

Col. Henry L. Stimson of New York, 
Secretary of War in the Tarr Cabinet 
and more recently personal representative 
of President Coo.incE in Nicaragua, has 
been nominated by the 

Pe owl President as successor to the 

late Governor-General 
LeonarD Woop in the Philippines. On 
December 13 the nomination was for- 
warded to the Senate. Colonel Stimson 
was born in New York in 1867. He 
graduated from the Harvard Law School 
in 1890, and was admitted to the bar the 
following year. He entered the law office 
of Ex1uv Root, which was then the firm 
of Root and Cxrark, but has now become 
Winturop and Stimson. In 1906 Presi- 
dent RoosEvELT appointed him United 
States Attorney for the district which 
includes New York City, and he con- 
ducted several Government cases of 
great importance, including that which 
resulted in the dissolution of the Manila 
Fibre Paper trust under the Sherman 
antitrust law. He resigned from that 
office in Ig10 to run unsuccessfully for 
the governorship of New York. 

Senator-elect Frank L. Smit ot 
Illinois and Wit1am S. Vare of Pennsyl- 
vania have both been refused seats in the 
Senate, and their cases have been referred 

' : to the Reed Campaign 
gene Funds Investigating Cae 

mittee for inquiry and re- 
port. Until the committee informs the 
Senate of its findings, the two men will 
have to bide their time. Smit was refused 
his seat on December 7 by a vote of 53 to 
28; VaRE was ruled out on December 9 
by the decisive figure of 56 to 3o. 

The first resolution alleged that SmrTu’s 
campaign fund reached $458,782, of which. 
$203,000 came from public service cor- 
porations at a time when SMITH con- 
trolled utility rates as head of the Illinois: 
PublicService Commission. Hence, “ fraud 
and corruption.” The second resolution 
charged that Vare’s campaign fund was. 
in excess of $785,000, and mentioned 
various charges lodged against him, 
involving again, “fraud and corruption.” 
VaRE issued a statement invoking “the 
great State of Pennsylvania,” and declar- 
ing that “the covenant between the 
States has been broken.” 
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The Editor Steps Down 


ROM a professor of economics at 
P sisrvarc University comes this rea- 

sonable letter on the prohibition 
question. The article by the late Wayne 
B. Wheeler, “A New Deal for Prohibi- 
tion,” to which our correspondent refers 
“was ‘published in the issue for June 25. 


Dear Sir: 

Some time ago you published an article 
by the late Wayne B. Wheeler, which, as I 
wrote you, seemed to indicate a genu- 
inely liberal spirit in the editorial policy 
of Tue INDEPENDENT. Since that time I 
have read nothing on the subject of pro- 
hibition in the magazine that was not 
hostile. It seems to me that it is time some- 
body said something to your readers in 
its defense. 

{How well or how badly prohibition is 
being enforced is one question. Whether 
it is worth enforcing or not is quite a 
different question. To confuse these two 
questions is a mark not of clear but of 
confused thinking. There is a great deal 
.of this kind of confused thinking. Most of 
the evils of prohibition to which its op- 
ponents point are the result of its non- 
enforcement and not of its enforcement. 
They merely show that it is not being well 
enforced; they do not show that it is not 
worth enforcing. 

{I notice that a great many, though not 
all, of the opponents of prohibition state 
positively that they have no desire to 
return to the preprohibition conditions. 
One wonders why. Can it be that they 
realize that, badly as prohibition is en- 
forced, conditions are not so bad as they 
wwere in the days of the open saloon. If so, 
this position is not far from that of 
Prof. Irving Fisher. It means that they 
realize that prohibition, even at its worst, 
js not so bad as the licensing of saloons. 
Of course, this does not apply to those who 
are frankly for nullification or even to 
those who stand merely for repeal and do 
not propose a substitute for prohibition. 
An even worse form of confusion is in the 
minds of certain wet statisticians, Without 
exception, so far as I have read their fig- 
ures, they compare conditions during the 
last two or three years with those of 1919, 
1920, and 1921, when the high moral 
fervor of the war period gave it great 
moral support. 

{I submit that if you show that drunken- 
ness and other evils associated with 
drink were less when prohibition was 
moderately well enforced than they are 
when it is badly enforced, you have not 
shown that prohibition is a bad thing. 
You have gone a long way toward show- 
ing that it would be a good thing to 
enforce it, certainly that it is better to 
enforce it than not to enforce it. The fig- 
ures may show that prohibition is not 
now being as well enforced as it was, say, 
in 1920 or 21, which is what the wet 
statisticians aim to show. They also show 
that conditions were better when it was 
enforced than now when it is not, which is 
not what the wet statisticians intended. 


In short, they are either confused in their 
own thinking or they are hoping to confuse 
the minds of their readers. 

T. N. Carver. 





HE following epistle from a cor- 

respondent in East Berlin, Penn- 
sylvania, who had received a letter from 
our circulation department is no less 
than elegant in its denunciation of the 
Hub of the Universe — and this particular 
spoke in the wheel. 


O Lord! How can anything good come 
out of Boston? Where they support the 
Watch & Ward society. Where they gag 
the news distributor, where they flimflam 
the book sellers, where they burn to 
death poor foreign wops because they 
do not think along orthodox lines. Where 
perished the Boston Investigator and even 
the Free Religious Index. No, brethren, 
when a publication is allowed in Boston 
I ask to be excused. It is milk and water 
with the water very predominant. Yes, I 
read your paper or the one with your 
name for twenty years, but it still had 
some backbone but in later years it lost 
that and if it has regained it since we 
parted company I have not heard of it 
and I am sure if it so had it would move 
out of Boston very promptly as do all 
folks who have any sign of guts. 





Britain’s Navy Come to 
Judgment 
(Continued from page 624) 


cruisers, five minor types in 1925-26; 
two 10,000-ton cruisers, one 8,300-ton 
cruiser, six fleet submarines, and two 
other types in 1926-27; one 10,000- 
ton cruiser, two 8,300-ton cruisers, nine 
destroyers, and six fleet submarines in 
1927-28; one 10,000-ton cruiser, two 
8,300-ton cruisers, nine destroyers, six 
fleet submarines, and two other types in 
1928-29; one 10,000-ton cruiser, two 
8,300-ton cruisers, one aircraft carrier, nine 
destroyers, five fleet submarines, twoother 
types in 1929-30. 

In deference to Pasliamentaty Opposi- 
tion, the Admiralty has postponed laying 
down two of these 1927-28 cruisers. 
Assuming, however, that the present 
storm blows over, taking into considera- 
tion the thirteen 8-inch gun cruisers now 
building and the trend of the British 
building program, the prospect is that in 
1932 the British will have more than 
twenty such vessels built and over ten 
more building; so that when the Wash- 
ington Treaty expires in 1936 they will 
have thirty-two to thirty-four 8-inch gun 
cruisers aggregating over 300,000 tons. 

Thus, when the long-deferred Nelson 


and Rodney join the British fleet they 
will form the nucleus of a post-Washing- 
ton navy which embodies everything 
learned from war experience. The five 
1924 County cruisers will be their consorts. 
These latter have an oil capacity large 
enough to permit them to cruise from 
Portsmouth to Singapore at normal speed 
without refueling. They will, as a matter 
of fact, form the new British squadron 
on the China Station — a sure indication 
of the underlying political reason for the 
British naval construction. There are the 
new flotilla leaders, Amazon and Am- 
buscade, which can do thirty-seven knots; 
the diving cruiser XI, which carries four 
5.2-inch guns mounted in double revolving 
turrets, with a surface speed of twenty- 
two knots; Oderon, a smaller type specially 
designed for transoceanic work — two 
recently completed Australian submarines 
and six British submarines now building 
conform to this type; the mine-laying 
cruiser Adventure, which has a low speed 
— twenty-two knots — and weak arma- 
ment (four 4.7-inch guns), but carries 
1,000 mines, and is equipped with Diesel 
auxiliaries giving a large cruising radius. 

Exclusive of cruisers, the British fleet 
will be strengthened by one aircraft 
carrier, one flotilla leader, twenty-six 
destroyers, and eighteen submarines in 
the next two years. Contracts for one 
flotilla leader, eight destroyers, six sub- 
marines and three cruisers, since post- 
poned, are to be let before March, 1928. 

The Board of Admiralty has tried 
hard to justify this ambitious and well- 
rounded program before British public 
opinion. Until the breakdown of the 
Coolidge conference they had succeeded. 
The American issue is, however, only 
a stalking horse for partisan advantage. 
The only material naval issue between 
Great Britain and America is the freedom 
of the seas — and possibly the existence 
of British naval bases athwart our vital 
communications along the Atlantic Coast 
and in the Caribbean. The broad interests 
of Great Britain and of the United States 
are so similar in the region which con- 
cerns them both — the Western Pacific — 
that proposals as to the Atlantic are at 
present irrelevant and academic. These 
interests are based, not on rivalry with 
any nation, but on a desire to maintain 
sufficient force to support their policies 
in China and the China Seas against all 
the unpredictable consequences of the 
political earthquake which is now shaking 
Soviet Russia and eastern Asia. 

However, public opinion in Great 
Britain is unable to appreciate the broad 
political implications of sea power and 
insists on having an “enemy.” Weariness 
of high taxation, combined with the fact 
that the British navy is overbuilt, has 
impelled a portion of the British public 
to seize upon the breakdown of the 
Ccwlidge conference as a means of forcing 
the Admiralty to commit itself. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so mu-b upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Brirain’s Postwar Navy. 1. While reading this 
article, keep in mind the views expressed by Sir 
Harry Perry Robinson in Tue InpEPENDENT for 
December 10. Compare Mr. Carter’s remarks on 
British naval policy with those of Sir Harry. Do the 
authors seem to agree, in general, or are there 
marked points of difference? Does either of them 
declare that Great Britain and the United States 
are openly building cruisers against one another? 
Notice Mr. Carter’s statement, “the probable 
fact is that neither Great Britain nor the United 
States is building with direct reference to the other.” 
How can this be reconciled with his assertion that 
the British Admiralty “wrecked” the Geneva Con- 
ference “rather than admit that the United States 
was not considered the direct naval rival of Great 
Britain?” Why is it Admiralty policy to find a rival 
to build against? 2. Does Mr. Carter seem to approve 
or disapprove of Mr. Hughes’ “Aladdin-like 
diplomacy” at the Washington Conference? 3. In 
what parts of the world, according to, Mr. Carter, 
does Great Britain find her interests menaced by 
unsettled political conditions? In what area has the 
United States found a similar menace? Comment on 
international difficulties existent in these regions. 
4. What is Mr. Carter’s explanation for Great Brit- 
ain’s abandoning part of her 1927-28 cruiser- 
building program? Has the policy of the United 
States anything to do with the move? 5. Summar- 
ize, in your own words, the main points made by 
Mr. Carter. 

Back Stace 1n Wasuincrton. 1. Within the last 
two weeks Mr. Coolidge has issued a statement 
which seems to eliminate him definitely from the 
1928 Presidential race. If you are not sure what it 
was, look it up. Does it seem to you that the Presi- 
dent has at last committed himself? There are still 
those who believe he may be “drafted” by the 
Republican party. What justification have they for 
their stand? 2. William M. Butler is chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. What other office 
did he hold until recently? Who has succeeded him 
in it? 3. Discuss the duties of a Democratic or 
Republican National Committee, and the part it 
plays in party organization. 

Tue Leacue or Nations Day sy Day. 1. Come 
to class prepared to discuss the general plan of 
organization of the League. How many nations are 
now members? What nations remain outside? 
2. What is the League Assembly? The Council? 
What are the chief duties of each? 3. Name a num- 
ber of the League commissions, and describe their 
activities. 4. What is the Secretariat? Name at 
least five of its divisions. What is the general nature 
of its work? 5. What languages have been officially 
adopted for use in League conferences? 6. What 
important matter has recently been brought to a 
settlement by the League Council mecting in 
Geneva? 7. Tell something about each of the fol- 
lowing: Sir Eric Drummond; Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain; Gustav Stresemann; Aristide Briand. 8. 
What is the relationship between the League of 
Nations and the World Court? 9. Write an article 
-of 750 words or more explaining the organization 
and functions of the League. Make it more than a 
formal piece of exposition. Give it a lively but 
pertinent introduction, and be sure, throughout, 
that you are going to hold the reader’s attention. 
A study of Mr. Carey’s method will help you to 
‘succeed, 
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The League of Nations 
Day by Day 
(Continued from page 633) 


with him on the main stairway of the 
Palace of Nations is to meet nearly every- 
one of importance who happens to be go- 
ing by. Howard Huston, chief of Internal 
Services, knows a thing or two about in- 
tricate League finances. Last, but not 
least, an American, Miss Wilson, until re- 
cently librarian at the Palace of Nations, 
was responsible for the building up of its 
first-rate International Library, organized 
on up-to-the-minute American lines. 

Finally — to mention but a few of the 
activities of the Secretariat — there is the 
Treaty Registrations Office, started in 
May, 1920, which is carrying a steadily 
increasing load. All members of the League 
have promised, as signers of the Cove- 
nant, to register and publish through the 
Secretariat all treaties and conventions, 
and they have further agreed that no 
treaty shall be binding unless so regis- 
tered and published. In seven years, over 
I,100 treaties have gone to the Regis- 
tration Office, 112 the first year, 305 
during the last. 

Incidentally it may be said that there 
are many standing committees of the 
League, appointed by Council and Assem- 
bly and reporting to them, which codper- 
ate every week in the year with the 
divisions of the Secretariat of similar 
name. In these committees much of the 
real spade work of the League is done, 
and here many Americans may be 
found serving. 

Now what is the attitude of American 
Government officials toward this interna- 
tional beehive? Briefly, they are in course 
of evolution from unofficial observers to 
official collaborators. Ordinarily, as yet, 
you will not observe the American Minis- 
ter to Berne or the American Consul at 
Geneva consulting with directors of sec- 
tion, or playing the spectator at meetings 
of the Council. There is always a chance 
that they might meet one of the dwindling 
band of irreconcilable American Senators. 
You will not see them in the Secretariat 
building, but they will be there just the 
same. As Uncle Sam cannot afford to get 
too far out of date, you will frequently 
hear that these American officials have 
been talking quietly, behind closed doors, 
with the American head of the Infor- 
mation Section. 

Of course, the truth is that the Ameri- 
can Government is deeply interested in 
hearing every whisper that is uttered in 
this new center of the world. Why else did 
the present American Minister, like his 
predecessor, move his summer head- 
quarters from Berne, where he used to be- 
long exclusively, to Geneva? Why else is 
there a pew permanently reserved at the 
American church in Geneva for the Minis- 
ter of the United States? 
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Meanwhile, the international mind is 
being evolved in many persons in the 
Council, the Assembly, and the League 
Commissions, and in the Secretariat, from 
the secretary-general down. Some time 
ago, a very able member of the Secretariat 
was allowed to leave because of an over- 
developed nationalist ego which caused 
disharmony. 

But with all their objectivity, or 
rather because of it, the Secretariat people 
are realists and practical men. They 
refuse to be sentimental or overopti- 
mistic. They insist on dealing with reali- 
ties. No one is more painfully conscious 
than they of the League’s faults and fail- 
ures. But their skepticism and hardhead- 
edness are tempered by faith, whereas the 
skepticism of the League’s enemies — 
who seem actually to prefer eternal war to 
any attempt at peace — lacks faith, hope, 
and charity. 


APHRODITE 
By Pierre Louys 


A SIMPLE, beautiful, extraordinary novel, trans- 
lated from the French of a master of prose. For a 
complete understanding, one must read this book 
post Ve the Nett of modern moral ideas, but in the free 
—_ pa spirit in which it is written. It unfolds an 
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By WILLIAM BOELSCHE 
A clear, strong, simple summary not only of Darwin's 
theory = © the work of a generation of scientists 
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man wants to give him a bird’ 's-eye view of Evolu- 
tion. Cloth, illustrated, 60cents by mail. Catalog free. 
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